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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We confess that we have a long arrear of acknowledgments due to various 
Correspondents, whose forbearance we request on the plea of absence from London 
during the present month. Several Contributors who have favored us with their names 
and addresses, shall receive communications almost immediately. 
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PAKLIAMENTARY SKETCHES.——NO, V. 
/ MR. PEEL. 
2 AA 
“ A disposition to preséfvé, and an ability to improve, taken together, would be my 
standard of a statesman.” BuRKE. 


“ Peel, my school and form fellow (we sat within two of each other), strange to 
say, I have never heard, though I often wished to do so; but from what I remember of 


him at Harrow, he is, or should be, amongst the best of our Parliamentary speakers.’’ 
Byron. 


' Since his accession to office, Mr. Peel has been one of the most 
popular men in the empire; that popularity has not been lessened 
since his retirement from power a official eminence—a great moral 
lesson is thereby inculcated. That popularity stands forth as a 
pregnant example of the effect of the English Constitation to pro- 
duce and reward frank and consistent conduct; and it proves that 
common sense and integrity are in-themselves sufficient to outstrip 
the merely high-born and brilliant—to ensure to their possessor the 
applause and support of the well-intending and enlightened, .and to 
os ‘to silence by their good works the ignorance of foolish men.” 

fore we more minutely inquire into the foundation of this popu- 
larity, and ascertain the particular. nature of these good works, we 
beg permission to narrate the following incident—the apparent 
disconnection of which from our main design, a few prefatory 
remarks will, we trust, explain away. “‘ The child is the father of 
“the man,” says the author of the most childish and the most adult 
—the most silly and the wisest—of contemporary poetry. The 

rvation is as true .as it. is common-place—though not. in the 
sense of Mr. Wordsworth; the germs of our moral and intellectual 
condition are, beyond a doubt, visible in childhood; culture: and 
circumstances only impart size and colouring. If, then, the study 
of childhood is the most amusing within the range of philosophy, 
the study of youth—particularly in its last stages, or connecting 
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links with manhood—is certainly the most instructive. Men and 
manners, conduct and principle, opinions and their consequences, 
are then first revealed to the eye of curiosity; and while the inge- 
nuousness and benevolence of youth invest the one with a “ mantle 
“of greenery,” and of “ being what they seem,”—hope and san. 
guine confidence in newly-awakened strength are no less active in 
gilding the other with the kaleidoscopic hues of fancy. The undis. 
guised conversation of a young man is, therefore, ever interesting, 
ever racy, ever refreshing, and ever instructive. So at least has the 
writer of this article always felt it, and never more than about 
nineteen or twenty years ago, when travelling one night, with two 
young men for his (chance) companions, by one of the ordinary 
stage coaches from Leicester to Lichfield. Conversation on such 
occasions is always either extremely general or continued, or ex- 
tremely partial; this time it was in the former extreme, and the 
travellers separated in the morning without a feeling of weariness, 
so animated was their loquacity. One of the young gentlemen was 
a genuine Hibernian—like many of his countrymen, good-humored, 
ostentatious, communicative, and intelligent. His conversation was, 
to say the least of it, richly discoursive and amusing; and if his 
ideas were not at all times remarkable for their consecutiveness and 
perspicuity, they were never far from being luminous, were often 
fresh and original—frequently came forth with prismatic brilliancy, 
and were always ingenuous and youthful. In truth, it well illustrated 
& comparison made by a distinguished writer, that a conversation 
with a young Irishman of natural abilities, was like a forest walk, 
in which while you are delighted with the healthy fresh air and the 
green unbroken turf, you must stop at every twentieth step to 
extricate yourself from a briar. You acknowledge that 

have been amused, but that you rest willingly, and would rather 
not take the same walk on the morrow. The writer was at 
once struck by the easy, yet correct,—unostentatious, yet happy, 
remarks of his other companion---a young man of polished manners, 
college freedom and quickness of address, with beardiess chin, 
light flaxen coloured hair, and features in which the vivacity of 
youth was softened, without being extinguished by the seriousness 
of a mind much occupied with study, and whose expression and 
thought denoted one equally an adept at disguising his own senti- 
ments, and at discovering those of others. Various were the topics 
of discussion, and few were the points of agreement, between his 
animated, and indeed animating companions; the former of whom 
now and then became rather boisterous in his opposition, while the 
latter invariably listened to the objections of his adversary with good 
manners, answered them with good nature and good sense, and dis- 
played considerable tact in converting the agreements of his op- 
ponent into corollaries of his own proposition. They both admired 
sparring and Latin themes---Cicero and “Jem” Belcher---both preferred 
a single to a double Manton for snipe shooting, Virgil to Homer, and 
Juvenal to Horace---neither admired Cambridge nor mathematics; 
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and both were enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Jackson’s proportions and 
uirements, and of the style andsense of Mr. Burke’s Reflections on 
the French Revolution. Both had evidently made oratory---particularly 
that of the senate---a study; at the same time that neither professed 
any very intimate acquaintance with the principles of the constitution, 
orthe writings of Adam Smith, Locke, Paley, or even Blackstone. 
They were opposed on all other points; but only on the Catholic 
Question, and in their estimate of the merits of the then ministry, 
did the difference of opinion border upon acrimony. Our flaxen- 
haired countryman was, to use a phrase of his own, an out-and- 
outer for Church and State, and the sworn adversary of Catholic 
Emancipation. In this, and in his admiration of the character, 
principles, and understanding of the Earl of Liverpool (the present), 
alone did he display anything of enthusiasm. Lord Chatham 
was his model of parliamentary orators; Mr. Wyndham his living 
Magnus Apollo. He particularly admired that highly-gifted states- 
man’s sentiments against magisterial influence with the ruder sports 
of the lower classes, and lashed, in no very measured terms, the 
puritan tendency of the measures which, but for the wit and 
eloquence of Mr. Wyndham, would have passed into a law. His 
remarks upon the policy of all Governments to conciliate as much as 
possible the working classes of society, were exceedingly happy, and 
worth transcribing. He declared he never would enter into a com- 
promise between his duties tothe higher and to the lower classes; nor 
would he permit the avocations of public life to blunt his sensibility as 
aman; but would be always ready—if opportunity allowed—not to 
irritate nor delude, but by regulations of the nature of indulgencies, 
to protect those fellow beings who are inevitably doomed to toil and 
die without the cheering hope of distinction, and who suffering much, 
may be pardoned for the infirmity of fearing more from the “ scoroful- 
“ness of the wealthy, and the despitefulness of the proud,” and whose 
ruder and more tumultuous, and occasionally more sanguinary sports, 
philosophy, if not benevolence, would teach us to view kindly and 
charitably. He would ever endeavour to procure for them the atten- 
tions and aids which substantial justice should grant without reluc- 
tance, and sound discretion ever possess without solicitation,—to 
their wants, their numbers, their rights from nature, and their use- 
fulness to society; and, though ready to resist with his life the en- 
croachments of democracy, or the insolent turbulence of a mob, he 
would ever be anxious to enlist the reason, the gratitude, the instinc- 
live sense of self-preservation and self-interest of the poorer classes 
upon the side of the Government, by which they practically found 
themselves mildly and equitably treated; and thus would endeavour 
to take the sting out of poverty, and soothe many of the galling and 
dismal feelings that poverty gives rise to—and which are irritated 
and fostered so often by the consciousness of hopeless indigence, 
neglected merit, and by the fear of the rich man’s oppression ac- 
companied with impunity. These were the sentiments, and almost 
© very words—of our young stage couch companion in 1808--- 
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which we give the rather, as they are still the sentiments, and are one 
element of the popularity of the "Right Hon. Robert: Peel; who, as 
the reader must have anticipated, was the flaxen-haired young gen- 
tleman that gave them utterance. 

Mr. Peel entered Parliament in 1809, with the highest college 
reputation of any public man for the last fifty years---a reputation 
to sustain which, is perhaps the most trying test of general abilities 
which a novice in’ the senate has to submit to. His able defenge 
of Ministers for their share of the Walcheren Expedition, at once 
placed him among the first, if not at the head, of what are called 
“rising young men,” and preserved imperishably the bloom of his 
Atma Maren laurels. But it was in 1819 that he first came promi- 
nently forward as a leading member of the legislature, with that 
great financial measure which is identified into his name. We shall 
make no apology for entering somewhat fully into the principle and 
design of that measure---as it involves considerations of great prac- 
tical interest; many of which---notwithstanding all that has been 
said.and-written about them---are, moreover, still lites sub judice. 
The design of that measure was to place the paper currency of the 
country upon the convertible footing upon which it stood at the 
passing of the Bank Restriction Act of 1797. The perfection of a 
currency is as its invariableness and its cheapness; a metallic oneap- 
proaches the former standard; a paper one possesses all the advantages 
of the latter: a union of both, therefore, is essential to a sound system 
of money dealings. It is chiefly as a standard of value---and thereby 
as a general medium of exchange---that gold and silver form the art 
of the currency of a state; and it is evident that they can only be 
obtained by bartering other commodities for them; and those com- 
modities are wholly inoperative with regard to production. If, there- 
fore, those commodities which go for the sole procuring a medium of 
exchange, amount in value toa tenth, or even a twentieth, of the 
national property,---that is, if a tenth or twentieth of the annual pro- 
duce of a state becomes wholly inoperative with regard to production--- 
it may be easily understood how vast an accession is made to the 
means of production, by substituting paper, as a medium of exchange, 
for the precious metals. But in comparing a metallic with a paper 
currency, it is obvious that different principles operate in determining 
their relative importance, and the proportion which they should bear 
to each other, and tothe commodities which they are meant to circulate. 
The precious metals are valuable only in proportion to the quantity 
of labour necessary to produce them and bring them to market. 
Gold requires fifteen times the quantity of labour to produce a given 
quantity of it that silver does, and is therefore fifteen times dearer-~ 
and not because the supply of silver is fifteen times greater than that 
of gold; therefore---as the quantity of money must depend upon its 
value, i. e. cost of production---if gold alone were employed for the 
circulation of commodities, a quantity would be required, ove fifteer 
only of what would be necessary if silver were the sole circulating 
medium, and therefore---as by diminishing the value---the quanuty 
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igincreased, and vice versa, a circulation can never be so abundant 
as tovoverflow.» It is evident that the value of paper, employed as 
currency, cannot — like that of the. precious metals, on ‘the 
cost of-production ; but must depend either upon its convertibility 
into the precious metals at the option of the holder, and at the risk af 
the issuer---or upon the seignorage relation which it bears in amount 
to'the quantity of commodities that it is meant.to-circulate. It is 
equally evident that that convertibility must depend upon the relative 
tion in which the metallic and the paper elements of the currency 
depend upon each other; and it is also evident, from the very use 
cababease of a paper substitute, that paper must tend.under all 
circumstances to occupy the place, and thereby exclude gold from the 
circulation. If therefore paper be issued in excess---the relation which 
the currency should bear to the productions to be circulated by it, is 
destroyed---it must fall in value, i. e. the currency becomes depreciated. 
The consequences are obvious: gold becomes cheap, i. e. the price of 
all other commodities rise---gold being cheap, when a greater quantity 
of it is required to gear commodities; and commodities dear for 
the same reason. hen the value of gold, therefore, in England is 
low, gold will be exported from England on the principle that all 
commodities which are free to seek a market, go from the place 
where they are cheap, to the place -where they are dear. But as 
in the fact that gold is cheap, is implied the correlative and -inse- 
rable fact that other commodities are at the same time dear, it 
ollows, that when gold is exported, less of the commodities can be 
exported ; that no commodities can be exported, if the value of gold 
be so low as to raise the price of all of them above the price in other 
countries; and that a diminished quantity alone can be exported if 
the value of gold is only reduced so far as to raise the price of some 
of them above the price in other countries. If, on the other -hand, 
the limitation of the quantity of paper be carried to excess, the value 
of the currency will rise, prices will fall, and consequences the reverse 
will follow. Hence, therefore, the convertibility of paper into the 
precious metals contributes no farther to maintain its value at par, 
than as it tends to restrict the quantity issued to the amount, which 
is barely necessary to circulate the whole mass of commodities, 
for which a common medium of exchange is required. Great 
mischief, then, must follow an incautious issue of paper, as well as 
great advantages attend a judicious issue. ‘‘ Amongst the advantages 
“of a paper circulation (says M. Ricardo), may be reckoned as not 
“ the least, the facility with which it may be altered in quantity, as 
“the wants of commerce and temporary circumstances may require, 
“ enabling the desirable object of keeping money at-an uniform value, 
“tobe, as far as it is otherwise practicable, securely and cheaply 
“attainable.” Now this very facility of sudden increase or dimi- 
nution is the great evil of a paper currency, and is the “‘ advantage” 
which requires that some effectual check should be imposed to prevent, 
if possible, its existence. The object of Mr. Peel’s Bill was to 
provide and ensure that check—-by repealing the Restriction Act of 
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1797, and compelling the Bank of England and other banks to pay 
specie for their notes at the option of the holder. If even convertidje 
per has a tendency to lessen the value of the currency, what must 
me been the consequences of the celebrated Restriction Act—which 
removed all limits tothe Bank issues, by enabling the Bank of England 
not to pay in cash, and all other banks to exchange their notes only 
in those of the Bank of England? Let the bankruptcies, the re. 
vulsions in trade, the mortgages, the ‘* distresses” and the ‘ panics” 
of the last thirty years, answer the question; the only wonder is, that 
they were not greater. The evil was too generally felt after the peace 
not to attract the attention of Parliament; but though all admitted 
the grievance, no one was prepared with a remedy but M. Ricardo, 
who, in his ‘ Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency,” 
ee in 1816, laid down a plan, which was that adopted by the 
inance Committees of 1819, and embodied in Mr. Peel's Bill. The 
leading principle of this plan is thus laid down by its sagacious 
author—‘ To secure the public against any other variations in the 
* value of currency than those to which the standard itself is subject, 
“ and, at the same time, to carry on the circulation with a male 
** the least expensive, is to attain the most perfect state to which a 
** currency can be brought; and we should possess all those advantages 
** by subjecting the Bank to the delivery of uncoined gold or silver at 
“* the Mint standard and price in exchange for their notes, instead of 
“the delivery of guineas; by which means, paper would never fall 
** below the value of bullion, without being followed by a reduction 
“‘ of its quantity.” Mr. Peel was the chairman of the Secret Com- 
mittee into the affairs of the Bank; and, as such, the introducer of 
the measure founded upon its report. His statement of the grounds 
of that report is singularly luminous and instructive—without arro- 
gance or display; well worthy the reader’s perusal, for its own merits, 
as well of its being a most favorable specimen of that plain, common- 
sense, yet elaborate style of narrative, in which Mr. Peel is without 
a rival in Parliament. The end of his speech is contained in the 
concluding resolution: ‘* That it is expedient to provide, by law, that 
** from the Ist of February, 1820, the Bank shall be liable to deliver, 
‘‘ on demand, gold of standard fineness, having been assayed and 
‘* stamped at his Majesty’s Mint, (a quantity of not less than sixty 
** ounces being required) in exchange of such an amount of notes 
“of the Bank as shall be equal to the value of the gold so 
“ required.” We shall not now enter upon the objections and 
defects of that measure; the more so, as they are not Mr. Peel's 
ee but apply to the majority that sanctioned them. 

Mr. Peel's sentiments on the Catholic Question are too well 
known to require illustration. He set out the unrelenting antagonist 
of the Roman Catholics, and towards them— 

** Vetus et antiqua simultas, 


Immortale odium, et nunquam sanabile vulnus 
Ardet ad hue,” 


anid, we may add, will for ever. Whether his opposition be just or 
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itic—and we are convinced itis neither—it is free from every taint 
of religious bigotry and party virulence, and is undisfigured by wilful 
misrepresentation, and invidious and uncharitable exaggeration. 
It is manly, above-board, and unrhetorical; and must command 
the respect even of those to whom it is most galling. 

Mr. Peel must speak for himself on his most praiseworthy and 
immortalizing improvements of our Criminal Jurisprudence—improve- 
ments that will be an eternal monument to his fame, and that will 
embalm his name with those of the Romillys and the Hales for the 
admiration of posterity. His speech on the subject delivered in the 
spring of the last year, is that which his admirers would justly hold 
up as his happiest effort; and is, therefore, doubly fitted for quoting 
from. It thus chastely opens: 


“Mr. Speraker---I hope, sir, that the House is prepared to give me its attention, 
whilst I explain the object of those measures connected with the Criminal Law which 
I am about to submit to its consideration. 

“ To many, I fear, this subject may appear barren and uninviting. It can borrow 
no excitement from political feelings, nor can it awaken the hopes or fears of conflicting 
parties; but it involves higher interests, it concerns the security of property---the 
prevention of crime---the moral habits of the people---and it prefers, therefore, a just 
and imperative demand on the serious attention of Parliament. 

“ | claim that attention on another ground. 

“ Of all the subjects which fall within the range of our deliberations, none perhaps 
has been more neglected than the Criminal Law. 

“ Inter arma silent leges, is a trite remark applied to periods of civil dissention. 

I fear that it might with equal justice be said, that amidst the excitement of party 
conflicts, the true principles which should regulate the Criminal Jurisprudence of the 
country have been too frequently disregarded. 
_ “ T conjure the House, therefore, by these high considerations, by the paramount 
importance of the subject, and by reparation which is due for past neglect, now to enter- 
tain with favor and attention, a proposal for the simplification and amendment of some 
moportant branches of the law. 

“ The two measures which I mean to submit to the House, are a Bill for the 
Consolidation of the Statute Law of England, relating to the Crime of Theft ;---and a 
Bill iv improve the Administration of Justice in some particulars, which I will hereafter 
Specify. 
my And first, with respect to the Bill for the Consolidation of the Law relating 
to Theft. 

_ “T presume that I shall not have to combat at the outset any objections to the 
principle of an attempt to consolidate and simplify the Criminal Law. 

“ It appears so conformable to the dictates of common sense, that the law, of which 
all men are supposed to have cognizance—and which all are bound under heavy 
penalties to obey, should be as precise and intelligible as it can be made—that it is 
almost needless to fortify by reasoning or authority, the first impressions of the 
understanding. 

“ If authority were required, I could cite some of the most illustrious names that 
have adorned the civil and judicial annals of this country, the names of lawyers and of 
statesmen, who have either expressed a decided opinion in favor of the attempt to 
simplify the law, or who have been actually engaged in the undertaking. 

“To one of these, the first in point of antiquity, as the first in weight and 
— I will refer, and thus preclude the necessity of summoning other less important 
estimony. 

“The Lord Chancellor Bacon submitted to King James I. a proposal for amending 
the laws of England. 

_ “In that treatise, short as it is, is comprised every argument that can be cited in 
ro of the measure of which I am speaking, every object is foreseen, and satisfactorily 
confuted. 
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“ The lapse of two hundred and fifty vears has increased the necessity of the 
measure which Lord Bacon then proposed, but it has produced no argument in favor of 
the principle, no objection adverse to it, which, to use the words of Cowley applied to 
Bacon himself, ‘from the mountain top of his exalted wit,’ he did not anticipate. 

“ The House will allow me to substitute for my own imperfect expressions, the 
emphatic terms in which Lord Bacon has recorded the suggestions of a mighty intellect. 

“ In addressing his Sovereign, he says that his object is not to tax the laws: ‘I speak,’ 
says he, ‘only by way of perfecting them, which is easiest in the best things: for that 
‘ which is far amiss, hardly receiveth amendment; but that which hath already, to that 
* more may be given.’ , 

“ Besides, what I shall propound, is not to the matter of the laws, but to the 
manner of their registry, expression, and tradition: so that it giveth them rather new 
light than any new nature.” 


He then states immediately the object of his motion. 


“ Now, sir, what I propose is, to break this sleep of a century; of more than a 
century indeed, for thirty years have passed away since the Report of 1796, and each 
successive year has added its own heavy incumbrances to the Statute Book. 

* I shall, sir, with the leave of the House, present a Bill uniting into one statute all 
the enactments that exist, and are fit to be retained, relating to the crime of theft, and to 
offences immediately connected with theft—such, for instance,.as the receiving of stolen 


y- 

“ I select the laws relating to theft in the first instance, because I consider the crime 
of theft to constitute the most important class of crime. There are Acts no doubt of 
much greater malignity, of a much more atrocious character, than the simple act of 
robbery ; but looking to the committals and convictions for crime, it will at once be seen, 
that those for theft so far exceed the committals and convictions for any other species of 
offence, that there can be no question of its paramount importance in the catalogue of 
offences against society, and that, if the laws relating to this class of offence can be sim- 
plified and united into one statute, we shall have made a most material advance towards 
the revision of our Criminal Statute Law.” 


In the conclusion he thus avows his honorable ambition of being 
known as a beneficent minister by posterity : 


“ L now leave to the consideration and decision of the House, the measures into 
which I have entered at such unreasonable length. They will, I trust, be found, after 
full investigation, not unworthy of the final sanction of Parliament. 

“ They propose no encroachments upon civil liberty, no extension of executive 
authority, no rash subversion of ancient institutions, no relinquishment of what is prac- 
tically good, for the chance of speculative and uncertain improvement. ‘ The work 
* which I propound,’ as Lord Bacon says, ‘ tendeth to pruning and grafting the law, and 
* not to plowing up and planting it again; for such a remove I should hold indeed for a 


“* Whatever, sir, may be the ultimate decision of this House, with respect to the 
measures themselves, it will not, I am confident, condemn the motives which have 
prompted me to the undertaking. 

“I can have no motive, but the desire to improve the opportunities which have 
been placed within my reach, and to exert to useful ends the influence and authority 
which constitute, if rightly applied, the real value of high official station. And, sir, if 
there be mixed with that desire any latent feeling of a more personal nature, why 
I disavow the legitimate ambition, to leave behind me some record of the trust I have 
held, which may outlive the fleeting discharge of the mere duties of ordinary 
and that may, perhaps, confer some distinction on my name, by connecting it with per- 
manent improvements in the judicial institutions of the country ?”’ 


These extracts naturally lead us to an estimate of Mr. Peel’s 
merits as a parliamentary speaker, which, from our limited room, 


must be more concise than perhaps will be desirable. = 
The distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Peel’s eloquence, is it 
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igibility and its satisfactoriness; and its freedom from plausible 
istry and flimsy decoration. There is no misrepresenting in 
ya confute—no indecorous triumphing because he had van- 
uished—no vain-glorious boasting because he has achieved—no 
sacrifice of sense to pomp of diction or melody of sound---no dazzling 
the fancy with brilliant imagery---no bewildering the understanding 
vague assertions---no wap | the attention by profuse ornaments 
.--no Hattering the prejudices of his hearers---no exciting false hopes 
or groundless terrors to render them blindly subservient to party 
purposes---no---it is el manly, and English; simplifying what is 
intricate, and unravelling what is entangled; instructive without a 
wish to deceive, and pursuasive without a wish to domineer; based 
onthe sound maxims of experience and practical wisdom, it extorts, 
by its earnest simplicity, the assent of those most unwilling to be 
convinced; and coming home to the common sense and homely 
feelings of his hearers, it faces its way through the understanding to 
the heart. Another characteristic is its tendency to conciliate. 
Amidst the fiercest animosities of party contention, never does Mr. 
Peel for a moment forget the conduct and demeanour of a gentleman; 
never does the urbanity of his nature permit him to treat his opponents 
with rudeness, or his official inferiors with contumely. No; it un- 
consciously insinuates itself into every action of his life, and, by 
being blended with integrity, softens the asperities of ey conci- 
liates the most discordant opinions, and allays every angry feeling of 
political antagonists. Even amid the exciting applause of friends and 
adversaries, never does he display an eagerness for victory at the 
expense of truth; nor does he lose that sobriety and self-possession, 
which forbid him to exult in the successful issue of his labors, for 
the purpose of attracting admiration towards himself at the expense 
ofthe community. As Johnson said of Dr. Mudge, he never “ grasps 
“more sense than he can hold”—never “ takes more corn than he 
“could make into meal ;” and although “ the prospects he opened are 
“wide, they are never so distant as to be indistinct.” Though con- 
ciliating, he never yields his assent to mere authority, nor ee 
an Opinion but from conviction; and though never beguiled by 
novelty, neither is he awed by proscription—equally free from a 
capricious running after experiments, as from au obstinate adherence 
to“ things that are.” By enabling men to understand more than 
they understood before, he the more easily persuades them to act 
otherwise than they would have acted; and by meeting them fairly 
and dispassionately on the grounds upon which they have been ac- 
customed to reason, he induces them to follow him the more readily 
when he advances to other and stronger grounds; thus winnin 
their assent to his opinions in a current of thinking so smooth, an 
with transitions so imperceptible and easy, as to make their very 
approval appear to themselves the legitimate effect of their own 
knowledge and their own reflection. He never, in all this, pretends 
to strike out new lights—but to give a more distinct perception of the 
ones; to exercise the judgment—not perplex nor mislead it; 
VOL. III. 2u 
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aspiring only to the praise of understanding clearly, and directing 
honestly those political rules which good sense had suggested to the 
minds of our fathers, and which, in reality, had been perceived, dis. 
seminated, and approved, even in ** the old time before them.” 

Mr. Peel’s great parliamentary defects arise from an early and, 
unfortunately for him, too much encouraged ambition to excel as an 
oratorical statesman—a character for which Nature has denied him 
the intellectual and moral qualifications. He has talent, but wants 
genius---its invention, its rapidity, its glowing enthusiasm, its fertility, 
its vehemence, and its originality; in a word, he wants the “ pro. 
“ desse et delectare,” the “ grace beyond the reach of art”-~-the 
Olympian endowments--- the irresistiblefrom effort---the captivating 
without it---the, by turns, concise and copious, easy and evergetic, 
familiar and sublime, of Mr. Canning. Mr. Peel is more fitted to 
convince than to persuade---to prove than to adorn---to propitiate 
the critical faculty, rather than to compel the judgment. Hence his 
acuteness and success as a polemical debater; and hence his impo- 
tence as an orator. And hence his coldness and artificialness—bhis 
* argumenta diducere in digitos” —his want of elasticity of thought 
and feeling, and his monotony. If he appears to grow warm as he 
proceeds—it is with a measured warmth; there are no starts—no 
sudden emanations of the soul; but all comes forth with a cold, 
formal, uniform, and mechanical regularity. As a debater, on exa- 
mining the opinions of others, he follows the strictest process of the 
analytic method—at every stop bringing his hearer farther from 
obscurity, and nearer to truth; butin explaining and supporting his 
own sentiments, he shows himself by no means master of that wide 
comprehension and that lucid order which belongs to synthetic rea- 
soning. In this it is that his ‘* mental exility” (to use a phrase of 
Bacon's) is most apparent, and that the narrow range of his intellect 
is most disclosed. Mr. Canning, and other great orators, awaken 
curiosity by the bright and massy generalities with which they usher 
in their speeches; and impress conviction in the progress by the 
— and close application of them to particular objects. To 
balance this defect, however, he has great political discrimination, 
great uprightness of purpose, and great sagacity: accordingly, in 
questions of the utmost delicacy and difficulty, and of greatest 
importance, his keen intellect has seldom failed to distinguish, with 
the greatest accuracy, the right, the honorable, and the useful; and 
to steer an even course between opposite and perilous extremes. If 
he has less variety of aliusion—less richness of imagery—less copt- 
ousness and magnificence of diction, than Mr. Canning, he is, also, 
less disposed to be thrown off bis guard, and to wander too suddenly 
and too often from his subjects: if he has more sluggishness of 
feeling, he has more unremittent discretion, and is less liable to leap 
too far beyond the bounds of decorum in his reproaches, and of pro- 
bability in his descriptions; if more artificially prudent, he less avails 
himself of the unexpected, and sometimes unpleasant, incidents, 
which a man unambitious of mob-popularity should retreat from, and 
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which an official statesman should pause upon ;--if less happy in 

applying speculative principles to action, he is more prone to test a 

ition by its utility and its truth, without regarding the splendor 

of its effect; and, if more monotonous and common-place, he is less 

uneven, and less liable to soar too much above the level of ordinary 

ons. 

Mr. Peel is no longer a member of the Government, but still 

the esteem and admiration of all parties. We may, therefore, 
confidently say of him, in conclusion, that 

“ However heaven or fortune may have cast his lot, 


* There lives in him, true to King George’s throne, 
“ A loyal, just, and upright gentleman.” 


SONG TO TWILIGHT. 


O soft twilight, O soft twilight, 

Mild presage of the quiet night--- 

How sweet thy breath, how fair thy hues, 
How blest the feelings they infuse, 


Yon clouds of crimson, edg’d with gold, 
Around the western heav’ns unroll’d, 
Seem op’d to shew a moment here, 

The brightness of another sphere ;— 


To give us, ere our eyes we close, 

Sweet dreams to luil us to repose 

Of happier realms, of purer life, 

When past shall be this vain world’s strife. 


There’s splendor in the blaze of noon ; 
Night hath her stars and crescent moon ; 
But better worlds with this unite, 


When thou art reigning, soft twilight. F. D. 
VILLAGE STORIES.———-—— NO. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


__ We are not aware that any obligation is imposed upon us to 
inform our readers through what means the following papers fell into 
our hands; whether they passed to us by bequest, or were purchased 

the executor of the author, can be a matter of no moment to 
any one except ourselves; since the use to which we designed to 
turn them would, in either case, have been the same. But there is 
® natural curiosity in most men to learn something of the life and cir- 
cumstances of a writer, with whose works they are called upon to form 
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an acquaintance; and if such be felt in the present instance, we can 
have no objection to gratify it, as far as we ourselves are able. 

The writer of Villiage Stories was neither more nor less than a 
respectable country surgeon, who practised in the little town of 
Stockdale, in Berks, and its neighbourhood, during the space of 
more than thirty years. He wasa man of rather eccentric habits, 
of a sensibility bordering upon the morbid, a bachelor, and not 
wholly deficient in polite learning. It was his custom to take notes 
of every event which befell, at least every event that in the slightest 
degree varied from the common occurrences of life, and he was, in 
aes ay a very living chronicle of the fortunes of the people 
around him. He knew the histories of all his patients, from their 
birth upwards; and he had contrived to learn a great deal even of 
their ancestors. How his information was in some instances obtained, 
it were no easy matter to say; but we have good reason for asserting 
that it was seldom inaccurate. 

With respect to his own career, there are init so few features at 
all different from those which mark the concerns of apothecaries in 
general, that we know not very well how to distinguish it. He was 
assiduous in his business, benevolent in his disposition, and mode- 
rate in his charges, and he died at the age of sixty-three, without 
leaving much property behind him. The most valuable of his effects, 
indeed, was a portfolio of papers, written, as the color of the ink 
denotes, at different periods. Of them we are now the proprietors; 
and it is from them that we intend, from time to time, to lay extracts 
before the public. 

The following story seems to have been thrown into shape but a 
very short time ago. It relates to transactions long past---transac- 
tions, most of which, as far as we can learn, took place soon after his 
first settlement in the town. Of its merits, it becomes not us to 
speak; but such as it is, we give it. 





VILLAGE STORIES.—=NO. 1.—THE DESOLATE DWELLING. 


About a quarter of an hour’s walk from the town of Stockdale, 
there stands a lonely cottage, remarkable for the extreme beauty of 
its situation, and the air of faded elegance and gentility which sur- 
rounds it. Itis built at the extremity of one of the numerous glens 
with which this part of the country abounds, close beside a rivulet of 
clear w ater, and at the immediate base of a high green hill. I re- 
member the time when the front wall of that cottage was entirely 
covered by a light trellis-work, over which a luxuriant vine was 
strewed ; but the fastenings have long ago given way, the very wood 
has in many places rotted, and the vine trails in melancholy neglect 
along the ground. In like manner the western gable gives support to 
a beautiful pear-tree,---whose branches have all run wild---and of 
which it is related that though, season after season, it regularly pro- 
duces an abundant crop of blossom, the blossom has never ripen 
into fruit since the house ceased to be inhabited. There are two 
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lattices, one on each side of the entrance, a small sash window in 
either gable, and the frame of another in the rear of the cottage, 
which faces the hill, and admits light into the kitchen. The roof is 
covered with thatch, which projects considerably beyond the walls, 
and both door and windows are painted green. 

Three sides of this cottage are surrounded bya garden, now 

e sadly to waste, but still retaining marks of its former neatness 
and regularity ; it is fenced by a hawthorn hedge, upon which a 
couple of swing gates break in, forming the termination of a gravel 
walk, which seems parallel with the front of the house. Of these, 
one directly overlooks the stream, just where it reaches the bottom 
of the glen, and from a rapid torrent settles into a quiet pool; and 
where a rustic bridge is thrown across, from the opposite extremity 
of which, a foot path leads round the base of the hill towards Stock- 
dale: the other conducts to no particular object, but opens merel 
upon the green valley. There is a lawn in the garden, in whic 
several flower beds have been carefully cut ; but the grass has grown 
rank and long, and the flowers, though unremoved, are choked up 
with kootch, nettles, and other noxious weeds. So it is with the 
green walks, which are now scarcely to be distinguished from the 
soil; and above all, fragments of broken glass, scattered here and 
there, as the wind has swept them from the leads, give to the 
place an appearance of utter neglect, such as cannot be looked upon 
without pain. The only things, indeed, about the cottage, which do 
not seem if it required the hand of man to preserve them, are a 
few common shrubs in the front, and a tall walnut-tree behind: the 
former grow luxuriantly, and the latter continues to over-shadow the 
thatched roof, as it has done for ages; although an honeysuckle bower 
which once stood beneath its shelter, is in ruin. 

The interior of this desolate dwelling is in no respect at variance 
with the character of its exterior. It contains two small sitting 
rooms, one on each side of a narrow passage, with a kitchen on the 
ground floor; whilst above stairs there is the same number of 
chambers, with a dark closet. Allthese apartments are covered with 
shreds of a neat paper, into which the damp has sorely eaten, and 
which, in consequence, hangs down in many fragments from the 
walls. The boards, pannels, and other wood-work, which were 
once purely white, have become yellow and dingy; indeed the 
dry rot has made considerable progress in them; the stoves, covered 
with rust, are falling gradually from their places, as the plaster peels 
off, and the bricks separate, which support them ; and the ceilings 
are every where giving way; in a word, the entire cottage, both 
Within and without, with all that belongs to it and surrounds it, fails 
not to impress me, as often as I pass that way, with a feeling of more 
than ordinary gloom : in it looks as if a curse had fallen upon the 
place, causing five short years, which alone have elapsed since it has 

empty, to do the work of generations. _ 

I am not aware that the dwelling in question has any particular 
name :---at least, if it have, I am not acquainted with it--but during 
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the space of two-and-twenty years it was tenanted by two persons, 
who may be said to have lived entirely by each other, and who now 
sleep, side by side, in Stockdale Church-yard. Should these lines 
chance to meet the eye of any traveller, who, knowing the story, may 
desire to visit the graves, I will tell him where to look for them: there 
are no monuments erected over them,---not so much as a corridor, 
rail, or post distinguishes them from other graves---but they have a 
mark of their own, notwithstanding. As the beings who fill them 
were recluses in their lives, even so in death they have not thrown 
off the character, Their graves are dug at the very outskirts of the 
cemetry, close behind the northern fenee ;---in that quarter which 
superstition still hinders the peasantry from filling, as they fill other 
quarters, with the bodies of their deceased relatives. “It is, probably, 
needless to add, that they lie far apart fromother*graves,---but besides 
this, the stranger will find, in the rankness of grass which waves 
over them, mark enough to point them omit, no one treads there, 
far less rests there for a moment. eath two com- 
mon green mounds, sleep the former 1 f The Desolate 
Dwelling ;---of a son, who though to others an object of pitiable 
loathing, was, to his mother’s eyes, dearer than the light of heaven; 
and of a mother, whom sin, and its attendant, sorrow, brought to an 
untimely end, by means which no right-minded person can contem- 
plate without horror. She perished by her own desperate hand, as 
if existence were a burthen too heavy to be borne, after she had been 
deprived of one, who, during life, was a source of constant care and 
anxiety; who was totally incapable of estimating, far less of returning 
her fondness, as a mother’s fondness is usually felt and is returned 
by an only child. This story, though very painful, is not, I fear, at 
least in some of its particulars, a very uncommon one,---I record it 
in the order in which it became known to myself. 

On a certain day in the beginning of the autumn of 17—, there 
drew up beyond the sign of the Harrows, in this place, a post-chaise, 
from which a lady and a gentleman, the female carrying an infant in 
her arms, alighted. The lady, though extremely beautiful and 
dressed in the first style of fashion, appeared pale and dejected, as if 
newly recovered from some painful illness; the gentleman had about 
him the air of a man of some consequence, and was evidently several 

ears older than his fair companion. As the village of Stockdale 
is considerably out of the line of any great road, and is seldom, if 
ever, visited by strangers, this arrival produced its usual consequences 
under such circumstances; it drew alt the villagers to the doors and 
windows, and excited no little surprise upon the part of their host. 
But if Boniface found cause of wonder in the first instance, his aste- 
nishment became an hundred-fold more raised, when the gentleman 
desired to be informed whether they could be accommodated with 
beds? he replied, however, as in duty bound, in the affirmative; and 
the travellers were ushered, with all becoming deference, into the 
best parlor which the little inn could afford. 
They had not long occupied this apartment, when the bell was 
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, and the landlord of the Harrows was required to furnish his 
t with a guide who might conduct him to the residence of 
Tesinh Quibble, Esq., land-.steward to most of the proprietors of 
estates in the neighbourhood, as well as attorney at law. The re- 
uisition was obeyed in the instant; the stranger proceeded in the 
Leection pointed out to him: he remained with the lawyer about 
half-an-hour,---engaged, as the rumour went, in deep and mys- 
terious converse,---and then returned to the inn, where the rest of the 
evening was spent. 
On the following morning it was naturally expected that the 
would pursue their journey; but the expectation proved 
ndless. Nothing of the kind took place; nor was so much asa 
int dropped as to the probable duration of their sojourn in Stockdale. 
An event, however, aid ogeur, which led, as it was very natural that 
itshould lead, to a.dhousand idle surmises. As many bricklayers, 
nters, and»othegyworkmen as could be found, were hired by 
Mr, Quibble, andyemployed to put the cottage, which has been just 
described, and fas’then amere cabin, into repair. The family 
that oveupied it, though they had received no legal notice, withdrew 
without a murmur; the roof was stripped off; a garden plot marked 
out; all within the space of afew hours. It was, of course, impossible 
not to connect these proceedings, somehow or other, with the con- 
ference which the stranger had held with the attorney, and many and 
various were the statements and conjectures which got abroad as to 
their object. 

But if these transactions out-of-doors served to render people 
curious respecting the affairs of the new-comers---their behaviour, as 
well sowurd each other, as towards all who came in contact with 
them, tended to increase that curiosity in a very painful degree. In 
the first place, they occupied separate sleeping rooms; a matter which 
seemed to argue that they stood not in the relation of a married 
couple. In the next place, though they usually eat their meals 
together, no familiar conversation, indeed very little conversation 
ofany kind, was observed to pass between them. The gentleman 
preserved a cold, and even austere, deportment towards the lady; 
whilst the lady shrank back, in apparent alarm, on his slightest 
notice. She sighed frequently; was not rarely found in tears; and 
devoted the whole of her attention to her babe. All this furnished 
ample ground of speculation and suspicion; and as nobody scrupled 
foact the part of an eaves-dropper, many half sentences were over- 
heard through the key-holes and crannies in the wall, which, at best, 
vere not calculated to allay these feelings. ; 

Matters continued thus for upwards of a fortnight, during the 
whole of which time the lady never crossed the threshold of the house. 

© gentleman, on the contrary, was out all day long, superin- 
tending the repairs of the cottage, and urging the workmen to 
mereased exertions. He seemed to put little value upon money--- 
for he freely bribed them to labor at extraordinary hours ; indeed, his 
only source of anxiety appeared to be, that the repairs should be 
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finished within as limited a space of time as possible. This diligence 
received its reward; and the cottage became what it is now, in a far 
shorter space of time than could have been expected. Nor was the 
delay greater in providing for it suitable furniture. There arrived by 
the waggon from London, as soon as the walls were sufficiently dry 
to admit of its being inhabited, a stock of household goods, not 
perhaps of the very finest or most expensive quality, but ail in ex. 
cellent keeping with the modest mansion which was about to be 
fitted up; | finally, before the week had expired, an elderly 
female, of good character, was engaged in the capacity of servant, 
and sent in to make all things ready, against the coming of its future 
occupants. 

ow then, at length, the landlord’s bill was ordered; and, 
though not trifling in its amount, it was discharged without a murmur, 
Mine host, like a judicious person as he was, pocketed the money 
with the idiom usual on such occasions; but observing, or fancying 
that he observed, in the countenances of his guests a more than 
ordinary degree of agitation, he took care that, in withdrawing to order 
a carriage, the door of the apartment should be left ajar. He himself, 
likewise, found it necessary, on some account or another, to stop 
short in the lobby, and the consequence was, that the following 
brief dialogue fell upon his ear: 

“ Whither must I go next?” asked the lady, in a tone of deep 
anguish, 

“ To a far more comfortable home than you deserve,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ to a place where you will have both leisure and opportunity 
** to look back upon the past, and make your peace with heaven.” 
The preceding sentence was uttered with firmness—perhaps with 
harshness; but a pause of a few seconds ensued, and the speaker 
went on in a very different tone---“ Eliza,” said he, “ I little thought 
* it would have come to this---I little thought that I should live to 
** see that you had dishonored me, or that I had abandoned you. 
“Have I deserved this at your hands? 0 fool, fool, that I was, to 
“‘ fancy any woman trustworthy. But this blow has fallen, and the 
“ bitterness of death is past. Farewell, Eliza! even now, with all 
* your guilt upon your head, I love you. Yours is the only image 
** that ever made a home for itself in my heart—never shall any other 
“take its place. I shall return and mix with crowds, whilst you are 
* alone—but, mine will be the harder fate of the two. God! hasit 
** come to this?” 

The speaker might, perhaps, have proceeded, but he was inter- 
rupted here by a loud, long, hysteric shriek from his miserable 
auditor. It was a sound to which no human being could listen 
without rushing, at once, to ascertain from whence it proceeded. 
The apartment was filled in a moment, and the lady was seen 
aga pee the floor, not in a state of insensibility, but in one far 

ess enviable. On raising her up she beheld no one, except the gen 
tleman who had brought her hither, and from whom, it appeared, she 
was so soon to be separated. “ Stay, stay, Edmund,” cried she, whilst 
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her tearless eyes were distended to their fullest stretch, and her hair, 
shaken loose from its fastenings, streamed in beautiful, but disordered 
tresses, over her neck and shoulders—“ Stay, stay, but for a moment. 
“ One word,—only one word; hear it---hear it--.it is the last that I 
“shall utter. Oh! not yet---leave me not yet---not alone---quite 
“ alone---you do not know all---if you did, even you, cold and for- 
“ bidding as you are, would pity.” Atthis moment the infant, which 
had hitherto lain asleep upon the sofa, awoke and uttered a cry. 
Its feeble voice acted like an electric shock, both upon the gentleman 
and the lady. The former, whose emotions had become so violent as 
torender abortive all attempts at concealment or suppression, instantly 
recovered his self-command; the latter flew to the spot where the 
child lay, and, snatching it up in her arms, pressed her lips to its 
face, more like one acting under the influence of derangement than 
asane person. ‘ It is enough, madam,” cried he, “ the fit of foolish 
“softness is over. To your carriage.” These words were heard as 
the door was closing. 

What followed this, no one can tell. The strangers remained 
together several minutes, conversing in a low tone; and, during the 
continuance of the conversation, the gentleman was heard to pace 
backwards and forwards through the room; but when the waiter 
re-entered to announce that the carriage was ready, no trace of the 
late scene could be discerned in either of their countenances. The 
settled severity which, except for a minute or two, had shaded his 
features since his arrival, was again there; and she was pale, and 
melancholy, and timid, as she had ever been. They walked down 
stairs, she bearing the infant, and entered the chaise in silence; and, 
the door being closed, the post-boy was directed to drive to the 
cottage. There the lady with her charge were set down; and her 
wants being committed to the care of the female in attendance, the 
postillion was ordered, once more, to shut up the vehicle. The lady 
turned round, just as the last step was slammed to, but the baby was 
inher arms, and the hand which she held out, apparently without 
being conscious of the movement, was not accepted. The pope 
threw himself back in the carriage, and called to the postillion to go 
on. “ Where, sir?” asked the boy. ‘To London, to ondon,” cried 
thestranger,in a hurried and agonized tone, “ and driveas if life and 
“death were upon your speed.” ‘The horses heads were instantly 
turned, he cracked his whip, and a scream, as if from one utterly 
deserted and ietintce deeb a scream as the mariner utters when he 
stands upon a parting wreck, and sees the last boat push off,—was 
scarcely heard amidst the noise of the wheels. The carriage flew, 
rather than rolled, through the streets of Stockdale, and the individual 
who occupied it was never afterwards seen in this part of the country. 

The unhappy creature, who thus strangely became an inhabitant 

» and who, as well as her infant, was soon placed under my 
professional care, was the only child of a London merchant, of great 
reputed wealth and extensive credit. Mr. Thornton, her father, was 
one of that class of persons, who, often spending a certain number of 
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hours, every morning, at their counting-houses in the city, return to 
dine, and spend the rest of the day, in their mansions at the west 
end of the town. He mixed, and was entitled to mix, as well from 
his birth as from his personal accomplishments, not, perhaps, 
in the very haut ton, but in that respectable circle which, in point of 
intelligence and real good breeding, comes not behind any class of 
English society. Mr. Thornton’s friends belonged chiefly to his own 
profession ; there was intermixed among them a sprinkling of almost 
all other professions; and not afew of the members of the Lower 
House, as well as here and there a member of the Upper, might be 
seen, on fitting occasions, at his hospitable board. Wherever he was 
known, he was both esteemed and respected, as a man of excellent 
heart, sound judgment, extensive knowledge, and unblemished honor. 

Having lost his wife a few years after their marriage, Mr. 
Thornton unfortunately found himself called upon to discharge a 
duty which few men, especially men in business, are capable of ade- 
quately discharging; the care of educating an ofily daughter devolved 
wholly upon him. That he might fulfil to the utmost this vital trast, the 
good man made haste to bring into his — a Swiss governess, whose 
recommendations, from people of rank and consequence, were unex- 
ceptionable. He hired the best masters whom London could supply, 
in music, painting, and modern languages; he never heard of an 
accomplishment which he was not anxious that his daughter should 
acquire; expense was not considered, provided Eliza’s interests 
seemed to desire it, and there the matter ended. Not that Mr. 
Thornton was regardless of those more solid and better acquirements, 
without which female education, in particular, must even be most 
faulty.—By far from it ;—a more correctly principled and upright 
man was not; and he desired that his daughter should be as upright 
and well principled as himself; but he was so completely immersed 
in concerns of his own, that he found no leisure for ascertaining that 
she was so. The consequences were exactly such as might be ex- 

ted. Miss Thornton grew up, under the eye of a mercenary, to be 
an elegant, fashionable, and fascinating woman; but in that which 
alone can carry either man or woman safely through the trials and 
temptations of life, she was as completely wanting, as if the term 
religion had never been sounded in her ear. 

Eliza Thornton made her debut, or as it is otherwise expressed, 
came out under circumstances more favorable than usually attend 
the first introduction of young ladies into society. Favored by nature 
in no ordinary degree, and possessed of talents of a very superior 
order, she found herself, wherever she went, a centre of attraction to 
a large circle of admirers. Her most common remarks were 
received and applauded, as if they expressed the very spirit of wisdom 
or of brilliancy; if she sang (and her singing and musical perform- 
ances were, | understand, of a very high order), a species of applause 
the cope and most flattering ensued. No rapturous exclamations 
followed the performance ; but for a few seconds after it had ended, & 
silence universally prevailed, as if men continued to catch the echo 
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of her silver tones over distant waters. She was ever the favorite in 
the quadrille; in a word, go where she might, she saw herself wel- 
comed, if not by the smiles of her own sex, at all events by the most 
marked admiration from the other. Eliza’s judgment was not suffi- 
ciently solid to withstand this adulation; her natural timidity soon 
gave way, and she became, before the first season ended, one of the 
most resolute flirts and coquettes about town. 

Eliza’s reputed wealth, not less than her extreme beauty and 

numerous accomplishments, soon procured her a variety of offers. 
For the most part, however, these came from men, whose much known 
embarrassments satisfied even herself, that they sought her hand from 
noworthy motives. But there was one among the number, concerning 
whose disinterestedness no doubt could exist. She was addressed in 
the language of manly affection by a Mr. Montague, an old and in- 
timate friend of her father’s, —a merchant---and, what in her eyes was 
of greater consequence, a member of the House of Commons. To say 
that Eliza’s feelings were interested here, would be to affirm that 
which was really not the case,---had Mr. Montague been as poor as 
the rest of her admirers, like them he would have received an imme- 
diate dismissal: but Mr. Montague was not poor,---on the contrary, 
his wealth was considered to be immense,---and a wealthy man 
stands on very different ground from that which is occupied by a 
pore one. By the advice of Mademoiselle Fleuret, now advanced 
rom the rank of governess to that of friend and companion, Eliza 
determined to play with her new lover, as the skilful angler plays 
with a weighty trout. She neither accepted his suit, nov rejected 
it; but keeping him in suspense, she prepared either to reward his 
constancy, or punish his presumption, according as some offer more 
favenie, and not less disadvantageous, should or should not come in 
way. 

Nor is it to be wondered at, that Eliza Thornton should not 
make up her mind to accept Mr. Montague, as a husband, in a 
moment, True he was rich; his rank in society was at least equal to 
that in which she had been accustomed to move; his manners were 
those of a gentleman; and his personal appearance was not dis- 
agreeable; but to counterbalance these advantages, there was a 
difference of fifteen or twenty years between their ages, and his 
general demeanour had a degree of gravity about it, which she was 
by no means disposed to relish. Eliza, volatile and thoughtless as 
she was, respected Mr. Montague,---no one who knew him could do 
otherwise,---but she was unable to conceal from herself, that with her 
respect, a degree of fear was mixed up, certainly not desirable in the 
eelings of a wife towards her husband. ; 

Such was the state in which affairs stood, during the greater part 
of Eliza’s first season in town; though circumstances were at work, 
of which she knew nothing, calculated to bring them to a crisis. She 

1 not yet completed her toilette, when one morning a message was 

ivered to her from her father, requiring an immediate interview; 
she obeyed at once, and descending to the breakfast parlour, found 
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Mr. Thornton pacing backwards and forwards in the greatest ap- 
parent agitation. Eliza was not wholly wanting in natural feeling ; 
she sincerely loved her father, and enquired, with as much of zeal as 
apparent interest, into the cause of his distress. It was soon com- 
municated. Several houses, with which he was intimately con. 
nected, had failed; a variety of his most promising speculations had 
gone wrong, and it was extremely doubtful whether his own name 
might not appear, within a few days, in the list of bankrupts. “ Through 
‘* these circumstances,” continued he, ‘‘ I see but one course to be 
‘ pursued, and it depends upon you, Eliza, whether or not your 
‘* fatheris tobeabeggar. Montague loves you,---you must return his 
** love,---he knows all; and like a generous man, as he is, still desires 
‘* to possess you. But go, my poor child,” he added, observing the 
violent perturbation into which his daughter had been thrown,---“ go 
“‘and consult your friend Fleuret. Do not misunderstand me; | 
** would not, for worlds, have you take a step, which you might after- 
* wards repent having taken, without due deliberation. Go and talk 
** the matter over, and whatever your resolution may be, rest satisfied 
‘that I will never upbraid you.” 

Eliza retired from her father’s presence, without offering one 
word in reply, and flew, as fast as excessive agitation would permit, 
to the apartment of the Swiss: into the armsof that trusty confidante 
she threw herself; but so overwhelming were the sensations to which 
the late interview had given birth, that some time elapsed, before she 
was able to reply to Mademoiselle Fleuret’s often repeated enquiry, 
as to the cause of her agitation. At last, however, the truth burst 
forth; and then came the important question, how she was to act? 
‘** Act!” exclaimed the amiable foreigner, “why, my dear, how should 
‘you act? obey your father like:a dutiful child, as you are, and 
‘marry Mr. Montague out of hand.” ‘ But then I love him not, 
‘* Fleuret; nay, more, I dislike his excessive correctness, and his rigidity 
“ quite freezes me.” ‘* Pugh, pugh, nonsense, my dear; how often 
‘‘ must I tell you that nobody, now-a-days, marries forlove. Is he not 
‘‘ immensely rich? what more would you have ?” “ But, dear Fleuret, 
‘*T have seen another whom I fancy that I could love, even after 
‘* marriage; and who swears that he adores me.” ‘ Is your friend's 
‘* fortune equal to Mr. Montague’s?” “ No, he is an Officer of the 
‘ Guards, without any fortune, except his commission.” ‘ Then there 
‘is no good of hesitating: marry the merchant as soon as you 
*‘ possibly can; and Mrs. Montague, you know, may still keep up 
* her acquaintance with the soldier.” 

Against arguments so cogent as these, what could Eliza bring 
forward? She yielded to them, and made her father happy, by em- 
ploying him on so agreeable an errand, as that of bearing to his 

riend Montague, her permission to advance his suit in his own proper 
rson. The suit was now granted at once; and the ordinary pre- 
iminaries having been entered into,—a stipulation having been made, 
that Mrs. Montague should not be compelled to part with her ines- 
timable friend Fleuret,—a handsome jointure being settled upon the 
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pride, in case her husband should die before her; and a large allow- 
ance, under the head of pin-money, assigned, the day which would 
render him the happiest of men, and her one of the wealthiest of 
women about town, was fixed. In three weeks, from the date of her 
father’s communication, she consented to be removed from the shelter 
of his roof, to that of her husband. 

But though Eliza entered thus readily into the schemes and 
wishes of her adviser, it would be doing injustice to her feelings, 
were any one to suppose that she was either happy or comfortable : 
she was the reverse of both; for Eliza did love, and as the wedding- 
day drew near, loved passionately, a man whom she was in the con- 
stant habit of meeting ; and who, in external appearance at least, and 
in point of age, was better calculated to attract the affections of such 
a girl, than the more estimable, but less elegant, husband of her 
choice. The Honorable Captain Cecil occupied her whole thoughts, 
even at the moments when her lips were moving in conversation with 
her betrothed : nor was he an object of greater interest to her, than she, 
atleast ostensibly, was an object of interest to him; vows of unutter- 
able affection were exchanged between them, so late as the very day 
preceding her marriage; and even at the altar, these vows were neither 
cancelled nor forgotten. 

Nothing could be more splendid than the dress of Miss Thornton, 
ormore angelic than her whole appearance, when at the hour of 
nine, on the morning of June the 12th, 17—, she was led into St. 
George’s Church, by the Right Hon. Lord Maryline, and by him 
committed to the care of Edmund Montague, Esq. At the door of 
the building stood Mr. Montague’s travelling chariot, with four 
splendid bays, caparisoned after the newest fashion; the postillions 
and footmen being decorated with favors, and all things indicative of 
joy and festivity. Into it, as soon as the ceremony came to a close, 
was Eliza handed by her now happy husband, and “ dear Fleuret,” 
being already seated, in a moment the vehicle was in motion. The 
bride, it is supposed, looked pale; but of that fault little opportunity 
was given to judge, for the horses dashed over the stones; Hyde 
Park turnpike was quickly left behind, and long before evening the 
happy couple were immersed in the shades of Elton Grove,---a beau- 
tiful seat belonging to Mr. Montague, in the county of Oxford. 
There the honey-moon was spent; and there the young lady almost 
learned to believe that she had consulted, not prudence only, but her 
own lasting comfort, in giving her hand to a man so t oroughly 

amiable and rational as Mr. Montague. 

[tis by no means improbable, that had Mademoiselle Fleuret 
been directed to seek another home, and Mr. Montague found more 

isure to devote himself to the society of his loving and volatile 
wife, the distressing event which ruined the peace of both, and sent 
one, at least, into perpetual exile from the world, would never have 
Secured : concerning this, however, it is not easy to speak with con- 
fidence. Eliza’s principles were certainly not of such a nature ;---no care 
had been taken so to mould them, as to render her proof against strong 
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tion, under whatever form it might come in her way. As long 
as she remained in seclusion, and whilst seclusion was a novelty to her, 
no one could be more satisfied than she with her lot, or more correct 
and estimable in her behaviour: but the season devoted ty 
seclusion passed rapidly aig and business once more requiring her 
husband’s presence in town, Eliza, like a dutiful wife, prepared to ac- 
company him thither. Having resided little more than six weeks at 
Elton, the party quitted it, and tcok up their abode, for the remainder 
of the summer months, at a villa on Blackheath, 

Two events occurred just about this time; either of which would 
have been sufficient to destroy that sense of contentment which Mr. 
Montague had of late been conscious; and the combination of which 
afforded little ground to hope, that not contentment only, but a 
higher and more vital quality, would, in one constituted as she was, 
remain untarnished. The father, Mr. Thornton, failed, as he had 
ma aye to fail; and the members of the mercantile community being 
linked together by ties more close than meet the view of ordinary 
observers, in his failure not a few of the most respectable houses 
im town were involved: among others, Mr. Montague’s was so far 
affected, that though, to use a phrase in trade, it weathered the 
storm, that was not done without extreme anxiety, and an unusual 
degree of attention on the part of the different share-holders. Mr. 
Montague, in particular, was compelled to devote the entire day, in 
many instances a good part of the night, to business. Rising ata 
very early hour, he departed every morning for London, long before 
his wife had made her appearance ; and he seldom returned till both 
body and mind were so thoroughly jaded, as to require immediate 
relaxation in sleep. For three months it may therefore be said, that 
of a husband Eliza saw nothing; and as she never loved him from 
the first, it is not, perhaps, very much to be wondered at, if habits, 
such as those lately assumed by him, should tend to harden indif- 
ference into something like abhorrence. In spite of herself, she 
began to feel, and to confess, that Montague was not formed by 
nature to make her happy, nor she formed to derive happiness from 
his society. 

It unfortunately happened, that at this ill-omened juncture she 
was one evening accosted, whilst crossing the heath, by her old 
lover, Captain Cecil. The Captain, it appeared, was then on a visit 
to his aunt, whose house stood at no great distance from Montague’ 
villa; and nothing could be more natural than that he should desire 
a renewal of that acquaintance, which in other days had constituted 
his chief and purest source of happiness. Alag!. poor Eliza. 
Thoughtless and giddy as she was, she could not but feel, and she 
did feel, that an intimacy begun as theirs had been, and .continued 
longer, perhaps, than it could with innocence be continued, ought 
not, under existing circumstances, to be renewed at all. On the 
contrary, she earnestly besought the Captain, in pity to both, but 
especially to her, not to press himself into her presence. But Cecil 
was urgent in his entreaties: he spoke of past events as of a dream 
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too bright and beautiful to last; he assured her that he was no 

rthe slave of passion ; that to him she was now as a sister— 

no more. He talked as if the feeling which once subsisted 
between them had yee changed its nature;as it were an insult 
to her own purity, and his honor, to regard their intercourse as 
perilous. These were s ecious and alluring arguments; and they 
were earnestly supported by other similar reasonings on the part of 
Mademoiselle Fleuret. ‘‘ Why did she hesitate? Of what could 
“she be afraid? Was she alarmed lest her husband should become 
“jealous? Surely it was too much for Mr. Montague to expect, 
“that she was not only to submit with patience to his absenting 
“himself from home day after day, but that she was to shut herself 
“out from all other male society besides. For her part, if she were 
“ Eliza, she knew what she would do; nay, more; unless somebody 
“were admitted before long to break in upon the monotony of their 
“ tte a tetes, she positively must-think of removing elsewhere. She 
“was already more than half dead of ennui.” 

In an evil hour it were Eliza gave ear to the entreaties of the 
one, and the expostulations of the other. Captain Cecil was admitted 
into the family on a footing of familiarity. He speedily made 
himself agreeable to Mr. Montague; who, in the simplicity of an 
unsuspecting heart, assured his wife that he would now leave home 
with an easier mind, seeing’ she had consented not to live any longer 
in absolute retirement; whilst to Eliza, it is needless to add, that he 
soon became as dear as ever. The consequences may readily be 
guessed at. An heartless villain, he scrupled not to turn the oppor- 
tunity offered to the worst purposes; and she was a great deal too 
weak to resist the blandishments of one, who had been too long 
master of her affections. 

Time passed, and in its passage brought about those changes in 
human society which it is accustomed to bring about. Mr. Thornton, 
Bliza’s father, who had with difficulty maintained his credit, failed at 
last; and the shock being too much for him, he died of a broken 
heart. Mr. Montague, on the other, had the happiness to find that 
the storm was gradually blowing over; but the circumstance which 
delighted him most of all, was the intelligence that Eliza would 
shortly bless him with a pledge of their affection. He had ever 
behaved to her as the best and kindest of men; but now his attentions 
were all redoubled. She took a fancy to Windsor Park; (I need not 
say why, when I mention that Captain Cecil’s battalion happened to 

in quarters at that city) and Mr. Montague hastened to hire a 
cottage for her, with a view of the magnificent scenery around the 
castle. Thither she and her friend, the Swiss, were removed ; and 
thither Montague, as often as the still pressing demands of business 
would allow, repaired, to enjoy the society of his beloved wife. Thus 
matters proceeded; until at length Eliza’s days were numbered, and 

brought forth a son. 
_ For the first four and twenty hours after her accouchement, 
iz was pronounced to be going on as well as could be wished; but 
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at the expiration of that period, a change much for the worse took 

lace. A fever seized her; which increased hour by hour, and day 

y day, in violence, until finally all hope of, saving her life was laid 
aside. So satisfied, indeed, were her medical attendants that reco- 
very was out of the question, that they deemed it proper to acquaint 
not only the husband, but the patient herself, with the nature of 
their apprehensions; and never was any piece of intelligence received 
with more apparent horror. Eliza gazed wildly in the face of the 
speaker; me after a moment or two of silence, during which a 

ousand wild expressions went and came across her countenance, 
she raised herself upon her elbow, in spite of her fever, and ex. 
claimed, ‘‘ Die !---say you that I must die? O no—no—no—I cannot 
“* die---I will not die---I am not fit to die---I am too wretched, too 
“ miserable, to die. Whereis Edmund? Where are you, Montague? 
“Come hither,” stretching out her attenuated hand towards him, 
“ come hither, that I may tell you how unworthy I have been of you. 
** That child which you hold in your arms is not your's. No; itis 
“ Cecil’s---Cecil’s child :---put it away; it is none of your's. You 
“‘are dishonored, and I” Here her feelings overpowered her, 
and she fainted. 

So devotedly attached was Mr. Montague to his wife, that he 
would have willingly persuaded himself---nay, he did for the moment 

rsuade himself---that the horrible confession to which he had just 
istened, was the offspring, not of remorse, but of a diseased and 
darkened imagination. It had, however, been made in the presence 
of many witnesses, and could not, therefore, be wholly disregarded. 
He did put aside the child, which happened at that moment to be 
asleep in his arms; and having waited until he saw Eliza restored to 
her senses, quitted the room in no very enviable frame of mind. On 
entering the drawing-room, the first person who met him, with 
enquiries into the state of his wife’s health, was Captain Cecil. 
Montague’s blood boiled within him, but he retained calmness 
enough to reply to the question, and even to go farther, in a tone of 
voice not very different from that which was usual with him. “ She 
** is ill, Cecil,” said he, “ very ill---she is beside herself---in a state 
“of high delirium. She has just made a confession, which could | 
“ believe it to be other than the creation of a disordered were 
“ would lead me to destroy you, by any means within my reach, 
“ before you quitted the room. She has accused herself and you of 
“a crime which I need not particularize, and for which you at least, 
“* were you guilty of it, would pay the forfeit of your life.” 

Mr. Montague began the conversation, fully determined to be 
cool, and to resist every thing like a belief that the sad tale to 
which he had so lately listened, could be other than the produce of 
delirium ; but in spite of himself, he assumed a tone, and put on an 
expression, which caused his conscience-smitten auditor to quail 
before him. Captain Cecil changed color, stammered out some 
unmeaning observations as to the influence of disease in the delicate 
nerves of females; and attempted, in rather an abrupt manner, 
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it the room; but Montague placed his back against the door: 
« Not so, Captain Cecil,” cried he sternly, “‘ I am the last man in the 
« world to harbour groundless suspicions; but I consider it due, both 
# tomyself and you, that you go not hence until this matter be further 
“investigated. If you be innocent, you will not object to this,---the 
“grrangement can do you no injury; if otherwise, your profession 
“ alone assures me, that nothing like personal apprehension will hold 
« you back from standing to the consequences.” What these conse- 

ences might have been, had no interruption taken place, it is hard to 
say; but before the captain had time to reply, the medical attendant 
entered. Mr. Montague, who was still unwilling to commit himself, 
withdrew from the part which he had assumed, and whispering in 
Cecil’s ear, that he took it for granted he could be found, if sought for, 
permitted him to pass. 

The medical gentleman remained not long, and said but little as 
to the state of his patient’s senses; nor was Montague much relieved 
by that little---he rather waved, than directly answered the questions 
that were put to him. As soon, therefore, as he had departed, the 
husband resolved to satisfy himself, by an examination of his wife's 
scrutoir. Alas! there were there proofs enough that she had not 
se under the influence of delirium: her desk, work-table, and 

rawers, were filled with letters from Cecil; many of them couched 
in terms which could not be misunderstood; and Montague became, 
in One moment, the most wretched of human beings. 

As was but natural, his first impulse drew him to seek revenge 
upon the author of his wrongs. Under that influence, he hurried to 

il's lodgings; but the scoundrel, who had been sufticiently bold 
to injure his friend, possessed not courage enough to meet that friend 
in his wrath. The seducer was no where to be found: it was said 
that he had departed for London, and thither Montague followed; 
but all trace of him was lost there; and the unfortunate husband— 
ofa more unfortunate wife,—was in consequence spared the humilia- 
tion of putting his own life upon an equal balance with one, who 
deserved only to be shot, as we shoot a rabid animal, in cool blood. 
He accordingly gave up the pursuit, and things went on, for a time, 
or seemed to go on, as if no fatal discovery had been effected. 

In the mean while, Mrs. Montague’s illness, contrary to all 
expectation, took a favorable turn, and she recovered ;—but she reco- 
vered only to feel, that her guilt was known to her husband, that all 
honorable persons had deserted her, and that even Mademoiselle 

ret was loud in her condemnations of one so frail and so faithless. 
Nor did her punishment end here. Whilst her health continued 

recarious, or even delicate, she was permitted to continue an inha- 
itant of the Cottage at Windsor; but at the expiration of three 
months, she received an intimation from her husband’s solicitor, that 
that favor could no longer be allowed. On the receipt of this letter, 
she wrote, not to the lawyer, but to Mr. Montague himself; in the 
tterness of remorse and humiliation, she entreated him to dispose of 
eras he would, and she offered to remove to any spot, where her 
VO. 111, 2y¥ 
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resence might no longer sully the very air which he breathed. Mr, 
ontague was powerfully affected by the letter. It tempted Lim—not 
to forgive the culprit, far less to receive her back into his bosom; for 
Mr. Montague, though kind-hearted, was too much a man of the 
world to dream of that,—but it determined him to stay those pro- 
ceedings for a divorce, which he had already began to institute, and 
to support the penitent for the remainder of her days. 

aving come to this resolution, it was not long before a proper 
spot for her seclusion was fixed upon. This cottage, of which I write, 
happening to belong to a friend of his, was offered and accepted as a 
fit asylum, and hither the ill-fated, but guilty, creature was conveyed, 
Why Mr. Montague himself chose to be her conductor, I know not. 
Perhaps he was desirous to see, with his own eyes, that her future 
home was not absolutely wanting in comforts; or, perhaps, some 
feeling of latent fondness---something of that deep-rooted affection, 
which not even the sins and errors of its object are able wholly to 
efface, directed him. Be this, however, as it may, he himself con- 
ducted her to the forest, and with the degree of privacy already 
alluded to, conveyed her into this neighbourhood. 

My tale is almost told; at least, the little that remains may be 
stated in a few words. Mrs. Montague inhabited the cottage for two- 
and twenty years; seeing no one; visited by no one; and, appa- 
rently, caring for no human being, besides her son. Yet was the boy 
a source of unremitting care and anxiety to her to the last, Asif 
heaven itself had resolved to shower its severest judgments upon her 
head, the offspring of her guilty intercourse became not as other 
children are—he was an idiot, deaf and dumb, from his birth; the only 
sounds which he was known to utter were, when in pain, a sharp and 
ear-cutting cry; and when pleased, and in health, a sort of burr or 
hum, like that which the cock-chafer emits as it passes your ear in 
a summer's twilight. Nor was this all. Of his limbs, he never ob- 
tained any perfect use; indeed, he was totally unable to walk, 
even after he had arrived at manhood, without assistance---yet was 
the mother wrapt up in her child. She led him forth in the warm 
sunny days, and placing him beside the rivulet, appeared to forget 
her own sorrows in the sight of his unmeaning smile. No music 
seemed so sweet to her ear as his burr-burr—when the balmy breezes 
passed over him; indeed, if ever mother lived for a child, and for 
it alone, Eliza Montague may be said to have lived for her idiot boy. 

Thus was it with them, whilst he grew from. the infant to the lad, 
and from the lad to the man. But the frame in which his feeble 
mind was deposited, proved no less feeble than the frame itself. He 
was not formed for length of days, and ere youth hadepassed, decay 
laid her finger over him. He drooped and faded year by year, month 
by month, and, at last, day by day. Nothing, all this while, would 
exceed the attention and anxiety of his wretched parent. No one 
approached him but his mother and myself, The most painful and 
loathsome offices she discharged towards him with her own hands; 
and, as the catastrophe drew near, she shut herself up in his apatt 
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ment, never quitting it either by night or day. But all her care, 
and all the skill of the faculty, availed not---the idiot died. 

From that hour a change the most striking occurred in Mrs. 
Montague’s whole deportment. Before her boy died, she was, I have 

reason to believe, an humble penitent---she was now driven to 
ration. She desired that a grave might be dug for her child 
from all others, and gave particular directions, that when she 
followed, she should be laid beside him; nay, she did more, she even 
attended her son’s funeral, and listened to the whole of the service 
without shedding a single tear. Her house-keeper became too much 
alarmed to think of remaining with her ; she gave notice that she must 
Oa is herself with a new servant only one month after the funeral. 
is, in all probability, brought matters to a climax; Eliza left that 
lor where she had been sitting, and withdrew herself to her bed- 
room. Several hours having passed, the woman went to ascertain 
how it fared with her mistress; but found the door fastened. She 
called aloud without receiving any answer; she ran for assistance, 
thedoor was burst open, and the wretched woman was found suspended 
from a beam in the roof. Life had long been extinct, and all efforts 
to restore it were fruitless. 

From that day the cottage has not been inhabited. An idea 
prevails, that the ghosts of Eliza and her son haunt there; and all 
the offers which have been made of allowing individuals to settle there 
reat cannot prevail on the poorest family in the parish to become 

tenants. 


-_--—— 













THE VALETUDINARIAN AT ROME. 


O lovely land, within thy breast, 
’Tis sweet to thiak that I shall rest ; 

For here beneath those deep blue skies— 
Amid the countless urns that rise, 

Above the unforgotten dead, 

Whose sunlike fame o’er earth is spread,— 
The coldness and the solitude 

That o’er the grave like spectres brood, 
Less painfully oppress my soul, 

Now gazing on its mortal goal. 


A crowd of shadowy forms of those 
* Whose earthly relics here repose, 
“For aye around me seems to wait, 
And soothe the hour of coming fate.— 
Within this city, where each stone 
Speaks of the mighty dead alone ; 
Where the inglorious living pass. 


Unhonored as the idle grass, 
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rue DEVIL'S MEMORANDUM BOOK. 


Where turfs of verdant rankness wave 

Above the patriot’s hallowed grave, 

When he who gazes on the scene, 

Forgets what is, in what has been :— 

Within this city, that but seems 

The dwelling place of glorious dreams : 

Less hard the doom to follow death 

To his dark dwelling place beneath.--- 

‘Tis but to quit the memories round 

Of statesman, sage, and bard renown’d, 

To join themselves where’er the home, 

In which their mighty spirits roam ; 

The past is all in Rome, I see, 

And with the past my soul would be. 
PERITURUS, 


THE DEVIL'S MEMORANDUM-BOOK. 


Went to survey the banks of the river; we have a mighty pretty 
property between Putney and Blackwall—In spite of the Bethel 
Union, still “‘o’er more than half perhaps we reign.” Strolled to the 
pigeon-ground at Battersea: strolling is the Devil’s own pace, at 
least in London. Oh! I love tosee a solitary lounger—That pigeon- 
ground is a sweet spot, it affords charming amusement to my Lords 
and Gentlemen until the regular battues, which make the shooting 
season one long Shrove Tuesday. ‘The love of blood might wax cold 
between February and September, but for some intermediate recrea- 
tion. The gamekeepers occasionally relieve the tedium of their long 
vocation by fetching down a poacher: what would their masters do 
without the pigeon-ground at Battersea!—Entered, and paid the 
door-keeper a shilling, which, if there be any faith in fire, burnt a 
hole in his breeches. Watched him talking to two girls---Bienseance 
kept him pretty quiet, but I observed that he shuffled about as if he 
felt an uneasiness. He never suspected my splendid shilling, whereat 
1 laughed heartily. The sports of the day drew my attention. 
Captain — advanced, the string was pulled, the piece levelled, 
the bird fluttered on the turf, and the captain marched away with 
the self-approving air of one who had performed a good action, 
giving the word of command to his orderly-man to pick up the 
victim. Away ran the boy with his bloody hands, and returned, 
now cossetting the wounded dove in his bosom, as though he loved 
it, and anon, wringing its neck with an apathy truly stoical. This 
was repeated again, and again, and again, till even I grew weary. 
Desiring to know whether the actors had a full sense of the beauties 
of their sport, I ventured a compassionate remark on the future con- 
dition of a bird which flew off with half an ounce of lead in its 
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breast. I was quite satisfied with the reply. “ Why did he fly out 
«of bounds then, damn him?” said a friend on my right, * he has 
« Jost me 107.” Another on the left enquired with a sneer, whether 
| ever eat pigeon-pie? Good! He recognized one of my first prin- 
ciplesin morals. If an action be justifiable under any circumstances, 
never quarrel with the motive in the particular instance; whether the 
killing be for sustenance or for sport, still ’tis neither more nor less 
than Lilling, “ and there’s an end on’t.” 

A change came o’er the spirit of the scene. The captain’s shot 
did not take full effect. The bird fell within bounds, but ’twas said 
that it had previously flown beyond them. K. and O. were the first 
wranglers on either side. A dog-man was the witness of one party; 
a respectable little boy, a child about eight years old, of the other. 
| noticed a pleasing phenomenon: they were all honorable men, yet 
itdid so happen, that all on one side of the match swore one way, 
and all on the other side of the match swore the other way. ‘‘ Mercy 
“and truth meet together,” said I, and off I walked, secure of a good 
crop from that ground in due season. 

We spare no pains to please our friends, they shall have pigeon 
shooting enough when they visit us; and, for the sake of variety, they 
shall be patients, instead of agents, in the sport. K. will be strong on 
the leg---a quick eye and a steady hand, or he leaps the fence unhurt ; 
let him go, ’t will but be out of the frying-pan into the fire. Young 
Moloch will ask nothing better than to pick up the birds. With what 
delight will he bound along on his tail, like a kangaroo, twiddling 
0.'s neck with his claws, and howling, ‘‘ Stay little foolish, fluttering 
“ thing.” 


Took boat for Vauxhall---’tis as dull as stupidity can make it; 
but the system is changed for the better. Male and female, pure and 
impure, congregated into one close mass. A little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump, and there was not a little leaven in Vauxhall. J 
heard one virgin of fifteen, who had been pressed in the crowd by a 
youth, on whom I observed my private mark, loudly expressing to an 
elder sister her rapture at this delicious squeeze. Amiable innocence ! 
one of the chief objects of my mission was to teach the young idea how 
to shoot, but the work cannot be in better hands. 





My agency in the gardens being useless, I staid as a spectator of 
the fire-works---considered the vaulkitie and thought of some of my 
young friends, who have occasionally noble aspirations towards 
ven---of brief duration, and invariably ending in smoke. If there 
be any fools, at whom the Devil may laugh, these be they---men who 
think, by a day’s toil, to climb the height that we were nine days fall- 
ing. Well, they shall enjoy their delusion even after life. We will 
have our Vauxhall---Belial shall be the Bish; and the young aspirants, 
crammed with “ blackest grain,” shall fly, sky-rocketting, towards 
ven, for the gratification of the “‘ dearlings of darkness.” 
Snuffed up a sulphureous fume, and thought of home. Looked 
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up at the moon, and pondered whether, in that chaster clime, there 
might not be some scope for the exertion of my talents. Looked 
around me, and saw that there was none here. 
Can any fiend 
Boast of a better vice, than here, by nature 
And art, they’re owners of? 

Before I left the gardens, I was bullied by a dashing Quaker for 
grinning at his vixen. Under the wall, I was knocked down and 
robbed by a watchman; and ere I reached Kennington Cross, one of 
my hams was stolen by an awkward Jew, a bastard son of Ikey Solo- 
mons, who cut it out by mistake with my pocket-book. Well, they'll 
all be damned, as Maw-worm says, that’s one consolation ; and an- 
other is, that these familiar incidents here will cause a sensation when 
they appear in the annual report of the Committee of the British Mis- 
sionary Society, assembling in Pandemonium, our great capital. 


I am pleased with the summer career thus far; the amusements 
are profitable. Still, 1 must not forget the solace of the winter hours. 
Now that the pairing season is in full vigor, 1 have some difficulty in 
keeping my five young friends, ‘‘ of previously good character,” to the 
due perusal of ‘‘ my books”---they forget that choice saying, ‘‘ business 
‘* first, and pleasure afterwards." They must be persuaded to follow 
the example of the grave and pious hero of the revolution of 1688, as 
mentioned by that excellent Divine, Bishop Burnet, in his History of 
his own Times, vol. ii. p.294, (1 love to give chapter and verse) 


“ All this summer the King continued at Loo!” 





I sometimes get wearied with tragic distress, and all the higher 
branches of moral delinquency ; and I then amuse myself by practical 
jokes of all kinds, upon the failings and bad passions of men. The 
parsons, of course, come in for a considerable share of my frolics. | 
have one favorite amusement: whenever a considerable piece of church 
preferment falls in, I hasten to many expectants, and suggest to their 
avarice and vanity what an indisputable right they have to it. “‘ What 
** did Lord W — say to you, at the levee? Did he not say your 
‘‘ anti-catholic sermon deserved notice at the hands of government? 
‘* And thea, again, what poor tools are Dr. C and Mr. , who 
‘are gaping after it.” Just to witness their eventual chagrin and dis- 
appointment: My sides often ache with laughing at the mischievous 
success of my contrivance. 

I do not, however, love mere mischief for its own sake; though, 
during the last month, I played off two pranks, which made many 
laugh besides myself. The Bishop of Llandaff was preaching at St. 

e's (church, not mad-house)---they had omitted to light the whole 
body of the church---but the prelate being a little lengthy or so in his 
urses, wax tapers were sent up---who can preach in the dark 
Just as the sexton had disposed of two, I hinted to him, “do it with 
‘an air becoming the greatness of the occasion ; you do not stand 
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“near a bishop every day---flourish.” He flourished accordingly, and 
contrived, in making a catenary curve with the candle, to set the lawn 
sleeve on fire, at the back part! The blaze was something warmer, 
and more generally interesting, than even the fire of his eloquence ; 

thought he would have shown, in very deed, how a martyr was 
frizzled, in the good old times, at Smithfield. The fire was, however, 
put out, without the help of the parish engine, though with sore 
damage to the wig, and a sleeve clean gone! 


~_--— 


The other evening, I got one of my friend Taylor’s mad disciples 
to stand up in the gallery of a large sectarian chapel, at the close of 
the sermon, and give the lie to the doctrine taught; and finished a 
neat speech, by saying, ‘‘ I will refute you.” The preacher, in the 
confusion created, hearing only the latter words, construed them into 
the avowed threat of an enemy, “ I will shoot you ;’’ and, to get out 
of the way of powder and shot, suddenly dropped to the bottom of the 

pit, where he remained during the affray, not daring to place his 

in danger by exposing his head. It was not until he had received 
repeated assurances, that there was no attempt at destroying his body 
but only poisoning his soul, that he ventured, like an affrighted tor- 
toise, to put forth his head from its hiding place. The street rang 
with obstreperous mirth, when the congregation was enlarged---I don't 
mean to go on with these tricks, they amount to nothing. 





There exists no one circumstance so favorable to the glory and 
triumph of our kingdom, on earth, as an entire dependance on art 
and artificial life, and a consequent forgetfulness of the simplicity of 
nature. Thus, of all things, I love your overgrown cities; your 
masses of men, packed and pressed to ferment, corrupt, and destroy 
by contract and example. ere all the worst passions of men take 
root and are fostered; there pride inflames by rivalry ; there envy is 
provoked—vanity cherished—an universal selfism is, by necessity, 
the only guiding principle. Does an unholy and impure desire 
spontaneously spring up? In such an atmosphere its fruition may 
be instantly perfected—our victory is sure and immediate. Do aspi- 
rations after moral integrity and virtue ever warm the breast of youth ? 
Leave them—the miasmata of a large city will quickly taint them; 
the bitterness of scorn and the coldness of contempt soon wither them 
fo annihilation, The. din---the agitation---the frenzied ambition--- 
the lust---the round of folly, made sacred by usage, are each our 
faithful ally in causing men to forget their souls, in alienating 
them from thoughts of eternity and their Maker. Even wisdom, 
literature, and the arts—our worst and mostimplacable enemies—shall 
here be defiled by low. envy, and detraction; and their glory tarnished, 
and their usefulness impeded, by the strife of petty, yet malignant, 
Jealousy—of all my hopes, grant me your overgrown cities. 


TT 


Let a man once get a pure and unaffected love for the beauties 
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of nature; let his soul accustom itself to commune fervently with 
nature, and through nature “ up to nature’s God,” and I give him up. 
I do not mean the frigid studies merely ; the dry and cold calculations 
of philosophy; but let him climb the mountain, and feel the breeze 
upon his breast ; let him tread the bare heath, and enjoy the forest 
shade; let him personally contemplate creation from the minute and 
beautifully organized insect, whose world is a leaf, to the countless 
systems of worlds, with their mysterious movements above his head : 
let him do this ardently and humbly, and let him do it atone, 
and my chance is but small with such a man. Where can an im- 

atient and envious lust of riches find shelter in a mind so tutored? 
Wealth! Itis the scorn of such a man merely as possession. What 
can it purchase for him, or how augment his pleasures? Will con- 
cealed treasures enhance the beauty of an oak-tree, or add majesty 
to the ocean? Can I hold out the charms of successful ambition ? 
The man I speak of will sacrifice no convenience, much less principle, 
for the vanity of a garter or ribband; no persuasion will prevail; no 
temptation move. In a word, I find it a task infinitely more arduous 
to instil a bad passion, or inflame a vicious imagination, into the mind 
of a lover of nature, than into the mind of any other man.—I would 
all England were one entire city, and all trees and lakes—rocks and 
flowers—mountains and vales, effaced ; and Soane and the Treasury 
Committee of Taste had the power, as they have the art, to vanish 
beauty and nature at once. 





Ah, how I love thee—happy work of man, 
Gio on, pure promise of increased extent, 

Spread wide thy Upas shade—enlarge thy span, 
Thou modern Babylon ! let man invent 
To aggravate his curse, his punishment. 

Yes—even man, frail man, may swell with pride, 
Forget that wrath which God has ever sent 

To wither cities, though they spread as wide, 

_ But then made bold by sin, his Sov’reign power defied. 


How vast a plain—instinct with human life 

Far as the eye can reach; the busy hum 
Of motion, anxious industry or strife, 

Floats on the wind, soften’d ‘till it become 

Like ocean's far yet angry roar, or some 
Vast hive of insects—or the sullen blast 

Which warns us of the tempest yet to come. 
What is that murm’ring sound which just has past ? 
It tells that sin and strife still hold man’s nature fast. 


Whence is that darken’d atmosphere which seems 
Like the dense awful vapors as they play 
Round the voleano’s mouth, and foully teems, 
So that the light of Heaven itself is grey ! 
Is sin so fearful of the glare of day ? 
If that vast firmament of smoke arose 
From incens'd offering, it might not stay 
The wasting sorrow as to man it flows 
From those pervading sins, which this vast city knows. 
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Think they in numbers judgment to elude 
Or that to screen them darkness is not vain? 
1 tell them all shall be my prey—my food, 
If all unmindful, worship in the train 
Of idols---if besotted they remain, 
At last withdraw their trust from him who views 
Man’s actions in the city or the plain; 
Who scorns their power, and in justice strews 
Remorse upon that soul, which man does but abuse. 


Yet stay—the sun shines forth before it sets, 
And through the gloom throws brightness on the scene, Y 

Like hope which gaily tinges man’s regrets, 
And makes his prospect lighter, yet serene. 
Or like the tops of trees which, rank and green, ‘ 

Obscure the dell, the dark recess, the glade, . 
Where flourish reptiles, noisome and obscene, 

And monsters generate, unkenn’d, unstay’d: 

So there exists in towns, what God has never made. 


There foul hypocrisy, with harlot mien 

And bloated pride, are fat with plenteous food ; 
There pois’nous lust revels, uncheck’d,—unseen, 

And cankers, by its breath, the wise, the good. 

There dead and mangled hopes and joys lie strewed, 
Like the white bones which blanch the arid sand ; 

And plainly tell to him, by whom they’re viewed, 4 
The hosts that died far from their native land! E 
With eyes unclosed by any pitying, friendly hand. 


Maker of worlds! what if thy holy ire 

Let loose the flood which ravaged once before ; 
Or sudden vengeance brightened, ’till the fire 

Shot forth in torrents with the tempest’s roar, 

Till none were left to pity or deplore ; ' 
And alb these myriads writhing in their pain, i; 

Like insects tortured on the thresher’s floor ! 
And who shall say there anger will refrain, 
Or that which once was just, may never be again? i 


it might be, but those spires which point to heaven, 
And now are gilded by declining day, 
They tell that there is still that holy leaven, 
Which being kept, the wrath of God shall stay. 
They rear their tops like promised hopes, which may 
Avert the terrors of the light’ning’s glare ; 
The thousand pinnacles of faith display 
The only trust for man—'tis these declare 
The one true God, and he alone is worshipped there. 


The continuance of Canning in his present elevation, is eating 
fast and deep into the very sources of our empire over the hearts and 
minds of the English people. There was no system on earth so com- 
pletely hellish in its nature, and diabolical in its execution, as that of 
fagging at the public schools. The tyrant and the slave are the 
Characters in which hell delights, and it was, indeed, a Satanic- 
‘troke of our policy, which contrived that both should successively 
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be the fate of the young aristocrats of this nation, as an essential, 
inevitable part of their early education. The play hours of a great 
public school afford to the mind of a genuine “ Prince” of air, as we have 
been sometimes called by these children of clay, the finest satisfac- 
tion which can arise from the sight of the present reign of evil, with 
the prospect of future and boundless mischief. Talk of tormenting, 
indeed! there is not a young Nero above the shell in Rugby, Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, or in the Charter-house, rescued as this is 
partly from our dominion, who could not give even me lessons in 
the art of pouring in torture to the soul of a victim, till it filled u 
every creek and cranny. The fags are more completely the hopeless 
slaves of the upper forms, than the African Negro to the West Indian 
Planter—self-interest in the latter case, aids nature in procuring the 
negro kind treatment; but as there is no real want which the school- 
boy has of the services of his juniors, his absolute power over him 
would remain unexercised, were not invention called in to exact 
the rent of slavery in the shape of agony. To see, as I have seen, 
a great monster rise from his seat, after having safely prepared 
his own lessons for the ensuing day, and look around him, and 
seeing, perhaps, twenty or thirty juveniles at their studies, inten- 
tionally demand their cessation from their labors, for the purpose 
of amusing himself with their present sufferings, and the hope of 
procuring them punishment the next day. So one set are called 
upon to hang one of their fellows, an order which I saw them 
perform, under the terrors of the tyrant’s threats, till the sufferer 
was black in the face, and fell to the ground in joy-inspiring extacy 
of pain. The ceremony of roasting, too, performed by holding 
the part of the roastee, which, in us, is supposed to be decorated 
with a tail, close to a hot fire, till the skin bursts in a thousand places, 
and the Fac faints from a torture no longer bearable, is one truly 
grateful to the soul of a well-dispositioned devil. Having seen this 
result in one instance, I inspired the young candidates for places in 
the Pandemonium, which they shall surely fill, with the felicitous 
idea of restoring the victim’s senses by placing him under the pump, and 
there leave him burnt, drenched, and almost expiring. The event was 
as | wished—the dreadful illness which succeeded, impaired an intel- 
lect and blasted a benevolence which foreboded evil to our realm. 
And to this, the youth was exposed, not because he had committed 
any offence against morals or even scholastic notions of honor, or 
had insulted or disobeyed his oppressor, but because he was a PAG, 
(dear is the sound to my ear) subjected to a power, unlimited by 
reason or authority, which cannot be exerted for good, is seldom left 
unexercised, and is always used for evil. The operation of this system 
is to counteract the lessons of equality among mankind, and respect 
in men for the right of their fellows, which a public school tends, 
otherwise, greatly to inculcate. Such a system must, therefore, be 
withheld from ruin; and Dr. Russel deserves the eternal malisons of 
our kingdom for his putting it down at the Charter-house, and the 
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success which he has met with. His school, which under the good 
old times contained but 200 scholars, now, sad to relate, under his 
management, affords the means of education to 450; and Canning has 

oted this man! I must set my coadjutors in the Morning 
Herald, and the Watchman, to find proofs of corruption even in this ; 
but Ineed not take much trouble about it, there is a natural malig- 
nancy of disposition in those dear sons of mine, which needs no exci- 
tation from the counsels even of the devil. 


_—_—_— 


MATCH-MAKING, 


I was on a visit last summer at my friend Mrs. Burton's; 
several of her nieces were also residing there, and with her and 
her family made rather a large party. As all of us disliked cards, 
and grew tired of music, we spent much of our idle time in conver- 
sation. Amongst other topics, we once started the subject of ‘* Match- 
making, which our hostess seemed to regard with more horror 
than usual amongst ladies with daughters. As her reasons were 
not quite sufficient to account for her deadly aversion, she was com. 
pelled, almost in self-defence, to narrate the following story, which 
ihave thrown together without much method, sometimes speaking in 
her person, and sometimes in my own. 

Many years ago she spent the summer at a fashionable watering 
place, and was particularly struck with a young lady who sang at 
the public libraries. Though rather prejudiced against theatrical 
pretensions, there was something so interesting in her demeanour, 
that my friend, after some enquiries into her character, engaged her 
tosuperintend the musical education of her daughters during their 
sojourn at Hastings, and the acquaintance once began, soon ripened 
into intimacy. 

Ellen Simpson was the daughter of a clergyman who had died 
suddenly, leaving a widow and two daughters, with little or no pro- 
vision. During her father’s life, she had often been admired for her 
singing ; and what was formerly acquired merely as an accomplish- 
ment, became at his death a means of support. But although both 
her voice and science were far above mediocrity, the dislike she felt 
to her profession was so great, that it prevented her from attaining 
any thing like eminence, whilst her want of patronage and correctness 
of couduct were still greater stumbling blocks in her way. Unbending 
Virtue and lack of connexion impede us dreadfully in our progress 
through life. 

Mrs. Burton had been acquainted with Ellen little more than a 
month, when the latter called upon her one morning with a letter in 
her hand, which apparently she had just received. After conversing 
awhile upon every-day topics with that visible distraction which 
betravs the inattention of the mind to the subjects which ostensibly 
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employ it, she proceeded with considerable embarrassment to the rea} 
cause of her visit. ‘1 have taken the liberty, Madam,” she said, 
* of calling upon you to ask your advice under peculiar circumstances, 
‘| need not tell you how I dislike, how I shrink from the exercise of 
‘* my profession, and how gladly I should avail myself of any oppor- 
‘* tunity that would release ime from the continual display and the 
‘* perpetual liberties, if not insults, to which L am exposed. Hitherto, 
‘ however, I have had none. I have indeed received offers of 
‘* settlements that would have enabled me to pass my life in affluence, 
‘‘ but Lam not---I trust | never shall be---so lost as to stoop to that. 
‘* The only honorable offer I ever had, at least the only one | could 
‘‘ have accepted without leaving my mother and sister in distress, if 
not in beggary, came from one whom I am convinced I cannot 
‘* love---whom I am fearful | can neveresteem. I refused him then, 
‘but he has again addressed me with an offer in a pecuniary point 
** of view more advantageous than I can ever hope to receive here- 
‘‘ after, and wish your opinion respecting it. You can peruse his 
letter at your leisure, and give me your dispassionate advice, but,” 
continued she with a shudder of antipathy, “* you have not seen him, 
“ | therefore warn you that you must never expect to see evena 
‘€ tolerably looking being. If L[ should marry him, I sacrifice myself 
“ forthe welfare of others, and therefore,” added she, endeavouring 
to force a smile, ‘‘ [do not promise you that I shall follow your 
‘ advice, if it should be contrary to my wishes.” 

The letter from which Mrs. Burton was required to form her 
judgment, was evidently written by a gentleman. After alluding to 
the former rejection of his suit, and proceeding (in I suppose the 
usual way) to declare the strength of his passion, and the impossibility 
of his living without her, he slightly touched upon her family, and 
(1 think skilfully) attributed her refusal to his offer of their all residing 
together. He continued—that serious reflection upon this point had 
convinced him that her’s was the most prudent view of the case, and 
concluded by intimating that he was prepared to settle an annuity 
upon her mother and sister, equal to the income he should rob them 
of, if he were “ sufficiently fortunate to be able to steal her for 
‘ himself.” 

Mrs. Burton's mind was made up on its perusal. My friend 
Burton was no Adonis, yet they had lived very happily together. She 
also thought (and truly) that it was not every ugly man, or even 
downright fright, who would choose to keep his wife's relations. 
‘ Indeed,” continued she, arguing the point with herself, “‘ many 
“men might be fearful of offering at all. A number of sisters are 
‘a great drawback to a young woman, but a string of poor relations, 
‘whom aman may be called upon to keep, are an obstacle almost 
‘** insurmountable.’ 

My friend was then, as she candidly admitted, rather fond of 
match-imaking ; and in the present instance she thought she had very 
good grounds for forwarding the union. But though in some measure 
determined what opinion she should give she resolved to do nothing 
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mshly. Accordingly, she called upon Mrs. Simpson before she gave 
her answer. 

That lady, I believe, was not exactly what is called a valgar 
woman, though she had, I should imagine, a very vulgar soul. - She 
would doubtless have shrunk from the idea of sacrificing her daugh- 
ter—nay, she would not bave urged her to a marriage that she was 
certain would have turned out unhappy. But, as the robust are 
sceptics in nervous disorders, so coarse minds do not pity, as they 
cannot comprehend the distress of sensitive dispositions. With Mrs. 
Simpson, wealth necessarily implied happiness, and it was much 
against her inclination that Elwaye had been dismissed before. It 
caused, in fact, a serious quarrel between them, nor did her anger 
end with her first reproaches. Every time she fancied a luxury 
which their limited income would not allow her to procure, she 
vented her disappointment in taunts or grumbling. Whenever Ellen 
appeared dissatisfied with her situation, she was always reminded, it 
was her own choice; whenever she complained of any insults offered 
her, she was told she might have left the stage ; in short, her life was 
made so miserable at home, that sometimes she almost wished she 
had accepted him. The offer of the annuity made her still more 
disposed to the match, as by this means she should secure her family 
from want in case of her health declining. With Mrs. Simpson it 
was conclusive. She had often noticed her daughter’s delicate state, 
and thought with anxiety of the situation in which she should be 
placed in the event of her death; whereas, in this case, if any thing 
should occur, she was secure of a competence for life. Still Ellen 
herself was wavering; but Mrs. Burton’s decision, and Pere per- 
suasion, turned the scale. In fine, Elwaye was accepted. 

Business prevented him from joining his intended bride as soon 
as he wished, and Mrs. Burton left Hastings before his arrival. 
However, on their respective return to London in the winter, she 
gave a party for the purpose of introducing her young protegée to 
her friends, and of being herself introduced to Elwaye. “ I had 
“certainly expected,” said Mrs. Burton, ‘¢ an ordinary man, for Mrs. 
“Simpson admitted he was not handsome; but I was unprepared for 

‘the object I beheld. His deformities resembled those of Pope ; but 
“the irregularities of his person might have been overlooked, but 
“for the expression of his features. In the countenance of some 
“men, Nature has made amends for her niggardness in other re- 
“spects; but this was not the case with Elwaye. Each feature, it is 
“ true, taken separately, might have been considered handsome, but 
“to speak as | should of a portrait, they were badly put together. 
“ He had also, unless when addressing you, a malignant sneer upon 
fi his countenance, which, in my opinion, was the sign of a spiteful 
disposition. It seemed as though he were conscious of his own 
defects, and resolved to revenge the injuries of nature npon all 
whom fortune placed within his power. . 

IT was so dreadfully shocked when I saw him, that it was with 
“ the utmost difficulty I rallied myself to go through the first civilities. 
> Bitterly did I regret my advice ; and had I possessed a world, I 
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would freely have given it at the moment to have broken off the 
match. It was now, however, too late, and in the ensuing spring 
they were married. 

‘« It has been reported, that Lord Byron made his second offer to 
be revenged for the refusal of his first. I do not think this was the 
case with Elwaye, but I have little doubt, that when the first rap- 
tures of possession were over, her former rejection, and subsequent 
acceptance, often occurred to him; and though | should hardly 
imagine he ever fancied himself beloved, yet his pride, though not 
his tenderness, might be touched. His temper, naturally bad, was 
perhaps rendered worse by this circumstance---at all events, the 
honey-moon was scarcely over, ere bickerings were not unfrequent, 
and bickerings soon became quarrels. Elwaye, however, was a 
gentleman, and she had to encounter neither violence nor abuse. 
But I question whether the biting censure of her conduct, the calm 
contemptuous sneers at (what he called) her selfishness, and the 
distant allusions to her former condition which followed his first 
fierce and tiger-like, though quickly subdued exclamations of passion 
(subdued, however, evidently from respect to his own character, 
instead of her feelings), were not more distressing to a mind like 
her's, than the short-lived fury of a more violent disposition. He was 
also exceedingly jealous, (if indeed it could be called jealousy) and 
though too proud to let it directly appear, it was shown by forcing 
her into disagreeable company, and excluding her from the society 
which pleased her. Nay, to such an extent did he carry his tyran- 
nical caprice, that at last he even forbade her visiting me, although 
neither Burton nor myself were likely to raise his jealousy. 

“* Such constant inquietude and irritation were more than she was 
equal to. With the utmost kindness on his part, she would have 
been unhappy; but continual anxiety soon impaired a constitution 
naturally weak and injured by early cares, and exposure to the chill- 
ing draughts and variable atmosphere of a theatre. In the second 
winter after their marriage, he one night persisted in dragging her 
to the Opera, merely because he found she was unwilling to go. 
They did not keep a carriage, and he refused to engage one for the 
evening. The footman, he said, could obtain a coach, and meet 
them at the close of the performance. Whether he gave no orders, 
whether the man misunderstood him, or whether they missed each 
other, I know not, but she had to walk home in a winier’s night 
amidst a fall of snow. A severe cold was the consequence, which, 
in her delicate state of health, tenaciously fastened upon her lungs, 
and in the following autumn she died. 

‘It was my first direct adventure in match-making,” continued 


Mrs. B. visibly affected, ‘‘ and my last. Many years have passed since 


«< 


ec 


her death, but I never think of her fate, and of my instrumentality 
in producing it, without a shudder ; and I have now told the tale, 
not so much to uphold my opinion, as to prevent any of you from 
interfering in an affair of matrimony, without a thorough know- 


ledge of each party, and even then it is better let alone.” 
Ww. M. W. 
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SONG. 


List! list! 
There is music awaking--- 
Oh, list! 
’Tis some lover is making 
A vow to his lady, beneath yon bright star, 
To pledge to her service his heart and guitar. 





Oh, wake! 
’Tis thy lover who greets thee ; 
Rise, take 
But one look he entreats thee--- 
Oh, give him! oh, give him! 'twere better by far, 
A kiss and a rose for his heart and guitar. 


** See, see, 
“* How the roses are wreathing,--- 


* Like thee, 
* Nought but sweetness they’re breathing ; 
** Pluck one, I implore thee, which, whea I’m afar, 
* I may guard, for thy sake, with my heart and guitar.” 


Not long 
Did his lady delay him ; 
This song 
She full well might repay him--- 
From the lattice a white hand gleam’d out, like a star, 
With a rose in return for his heart and guitar, 


"Tis said, 
With a tender tear starting, 
The maid 
Breath’d a vow at their parting ; 
And gave to the minstrel, to bear to the war, 
\ kiss and a rose for his heart and guitar! 


THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF GERMANY. 
[THE THIRD ARTICLE. ] 
THE LITERARY GAZETTES. 


The Literary Gazettes! What associations that name calls up in 
our minds! And just at this moment, this “‘ spirit-stirring time, 
when two new weeklies (we trust we may call them so, ad analogiam 
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ot disorderlies), are struggling into being; and when Mr. Buckingham 
says, he will presently start with a third one, which shall of course be 
unique! Ye Anzeigen of Gottingen—ye Gazettes of Jena, Leipsic, 
and Halle---ye Iahrbucher of Heidelberg and Berlin, hide your dimi- 
nished heads! 


“* Nescio quid majus nascitur Iliade.” 


In the meantime, we shall abstain from indulging ourselves 
farther in the feelings suggested by this opening; let us simply say, 
that we wish success to every undertaking deserving of success---not 
forgetting, among the rest, The Inspector, and National Magazine--- 
and let us turn to the Literary Gazettes of Germany. 

There are, in the first place, the ‘‘ Gelehrte Anzeigen” of Gottin- 
gen. They have the precedency, on account of their age ; and we do 
not know that we should rank them differently, were we to pronounce 
on their intrinsic merit. At least, it would be difficult for any other 
review to enumerate a longer list of distinguished contributors. Among 
those of the Anzeigen, we shall name the following: Haller, who 
established the Review in 1737; a writer who ranks in the second 
class of German poets, and in the first of natural philosophers in any 
country; Heyne, whose merits as a critic we believe have been over- 
rated, but whose efforts gave new life to the researches of classical 
antiquity, and who cleared away difficulties, of which those who now 
tread in his path have no conception; Michaelis, who combined much 
learning and acumen, and of whom it is only to be lamented, that he 
is considered a modern writer by those who quote him in this country; 
Walch, whose laborious researches on Ecclesiastical History embrace a 
vast collection of the most valuable materials ; Kastner, one of the 
first mathematicians of his age, and, we should say, the first wit, if the 
votes of contemporaries were not fluctuating between him and Lichten- 
berg, another mathematical professor, who wrote a humorous com- 
ment on Hogarth, which makes you laugh almost as much as Hogarth 
himself ; Spittler, who treated political and ecclesiastical history with 
eloquence and genius, and what is more, with an uncorruptible love of 
truth---who was educated for the church, was the most popular lec- 
turer of his time at Gottingen, and concluded his days as Minister of 
State at Stutgard; the venerable Plank, the veteran of the present 
school of theology, justly celebrated for the solidity of his learning, the 
precision of his ideas, and the suavity of his manners; Eichhorn, 
dashing in his youth, dictatorial in his old age, whose reasoning was 
frequently more plausible than just, more ingenious than candid, but 
whose merits will survive, while his blemishes will be forgotten ; 
Staudlin, who was intimately conversant with the history of ecclesias- 
tical institutions, and who frequently astonished English travellers by 
his acquaintance with those of their own country; Blumenbach, the 
amiable veteran of the school of natural philosophy, whose merits 
begin to be appreciated among us; Heeren, the indefatigable historian 
of the social institutions, the commercial intercourse, and the public 
life of the ancients; Saalfield, the spirited and candid historian of 
the late wars; Karl Otfrid Miiller, who is writing the History of the 
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Greek States separately, and the importance of whose elucidations on 
many points, almost reconciles us to his arbitrariness in others; 
Bouterweck, the philosophical author of the excellent History of 
Modern Literature ; Stromeyer, the admirable Lecturer on Chemistry ; 
Hugo, one of the Coryphaei of the revival of the Roman Law, the 
elegance of whose manners would induce you to lay a bet, that he 
has never come in contact with a folio, if the profusion of learning 
displayed in his writings did not give clear evidence of the fact. 

Our readers are weary of the enumeration, and so are we; and 
yet we have strictly confined ourselves to the most distinguished 
contributors of the Gottingen Review. And if we should have 
omitted any one now living or dead, let them or their shadows be 
persuaded, that it is not through any ill will of ours that the readers 
of The Inspector are not visited with their names, and the two lines 
illustrative of their merits. 

Two words more, and we have done with the Gottingen Anzeigen. 
It excludes poetry, novels, and the drama; it gives ample extracts 
from foreign scientific works, and is remarkable for impartiality ; its 
tone is seldom polemical, and ever dignified ; but its appearance is 
most shabby and miserable---resembling those specimens of popular 
poetry which are vended by the perambulating vocalists in the streets 
of the Metropolis. 

The Universal Gazette of Literature, which is now published at 
Halle, appeared first at Jena. It was established in 1785 by Bertuch, 
a bookseller, who has since moved to Weimar, and who is well known 
by several splendid geographical works, and a select library of voyages 
and travels, of which several volumes are published every year, 
containing complete translations or extracts from the most recent 
works of the kind in alllanguages. The Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung 
was first conducted by Professor Schiitz, the Editor of Aischylus, 
and Hufeland, the popular writer on medical subjects. That Review 
had the merit of directing the attention of the public in a powerful 
article on the great work of Kant, which had been before them for 
some years, but which few had had the courage, and still fewer the 
inclination, to read, before it came recommended by high authority. 
This circumstance was very material in establishing the credit of the 
Review ; and it served at the same time to point out the importance 
of the periodical press, which had before been little viewed in that 
light. There was a concentration of talent, and a consistency of 
character, about that Review, during the first stage of its existence, 
Which made it very highly respected. Its articles were for the most 
part solid and energetic ; some were written with brilliant talent, and 
by the first writers of the day, who availed themselves of an exten- 
‘ively circulated organ to co-operate in the regeneration of taste, and 
the advance of science. Schiller wrote a number of articles for it, 
of which the most interesting, on Gocthe’s Egmont, on Burger's 

lads, and on Matthisson’s poems, were reprinted among his prose 
"Writings. Goethe also contributed at one time to its columns. 

In 1804, Professor Schiitz moved to Halle, and the Review was 
‘ransplanted there. It is at present conducted by Professor Ersch, 
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the bibliographer, and Co-Editor of the Encyclopedia*. Among the 
contributors are Niemeyer for works on education, and Gesenius for 
scripture antiquities and sacred philology. It is also considered to 
contain the best articles on mathematics and astronomy, and the 
natural sciences in general. The names of the reviewers are some- 
times affixed to their articles; most of them sign with their initials, 
or, as it is called, a characteristic chiffre. 

The present Jena Review was established in 1804, when Schiitz 
left Jena, by Professor Eichstadt. It is chiefly esteemed for its in- 
dependent character in the theological department ; it always has 
been the sworn enemy to mysticism and sentimental philosophy. No 
wonder if it is suspected of heterodoxy in some quarters ; but it 
seems to be free from any over-anxiety to conciliate the good-will of 
those to whom it might give offence. The articles on Classical Phi- 
lology, and on Medical Science, are generally considered superior. 
The department of the Belles Lettres, is equally insignificant in the 
Reviews of Jena, Halle, and Leipsic: indeed it has long been a 
matter of astonishment with us, that they have not imitated the 
example of the Gottingen Anzeigen, and cut the love-stories and the 
roses and posies altogether; for we are sure that out of six readers, 
not three look for them, and that the three are sadly disappointed by 
what they find. 

The Literatur Zeitung of Leipsic has been conducted by dif- 
ferent editors since 1800. At present, the directors are for philoso- 
ewe and theological literature, Krug and Rosenmiiller ; for medicine, 

leinroth ; for jurisprudence, Bliimner; for natural science, Brandes; 
and for general literature, Pélitz. One of the most active contri- 
butors is Professor Krug, one of those inexhaustible writers, who are 
very useful, but not very pleasing, and who will speak of every thing 
they can possibly bring within their reach. In this respect, we do 
not know whether Professor Krug would think it a very flattering 
compliment, if we should compare him, as we have a mind to do, 
with Mr. Hume, not the philosopher, of course, though Mr. Krug is 
himself a philosopher, but the more pedestrian genius who bears the 
same name, and whose speeches the Professor is probably in the 
habit of reading in the Allgemeine Zeitung. As to prolific genius, 
we are quite convinced that the Professor will write as fast as the 
Senator can speak. Krug has been known to bring out six pam- 
phlets in one year, besides a philosophical work, a lot of reviews, 
and delivering several courses of philosophical lectures. His favorite 
amusement is to hunt up some poor devil of a Mystic, or of a Roman 
Catholic divine, or of an ultra-politician, and to belabor him with 


__ ®© This Encyclopedia deserves to be more generally known in this country. It is 
inferior to none, and superior to most publications of that kind. It is the work of three 
hundred German authors, whose names are constantly added to their articles. Frequently 
an extensive article is the joint production of two writers, each of whom treats that part 
of the subject with which he is most intimately acquainted. It will be more voluminous 
than any similar work ; and, when completed, it will supersede a library to all those 
who are not engaged in independent scientific pursuits. The whole is admirably con- 
dueted by Professors Ersch and Gruber. 
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all his might. He has been very serviceable to the cause of Pro- 
testantism in the recent struggles of the Crypto-Catholic party to 
insinvate their tenets. But we suspect that the Professor's suspi- 
cions are sometimes carried too far, and that he puts himself in a 
passion, when he might sit quietly in his study. He has sometimes 
had strange communications from his opponents; three months ago, 
for instance, an anonymous correspondent informed him, that the 
devil shall soon come in person, and take charge of him. But the 
Professor has given notice in the Leipsic Review, supposing, very 
justly, that it will be read in the dominions of his Infernal Majesty, that 
let the old gentleman come, he is ready to welcome him with his ink- 
stand, in the manner in which he was greeted when three hundred 
years ago he meant to do a far better job at Wartburg (alluding to 
the popular tradition, that the devil appeared to Luther, and that the 
Reformer flung an inkstand at the devil’s head). 

We are not aware of any department of the Leipsic Review by 
which it is much distinguished from its contemporaries, unless it be 
the classical articles, which are said to be written in part by the cele- 
brated Hermann, whose ingenuity and learning are well known, and 
whose works, thanks to Mr. Priestley, of High Holborn, are circulated 
among us, in spite of the ridicule which Porson has thrown on the 
learned labors of his opponent. We are not prepared to say if 
Hermann is as conspicuous by the peculiarities of his manners as 
Porson was. But there are certainly some things about him, which 
one would not expect in the grave personage who has edited Viger, 
and composed the theory of the Greek metres. It appears that the 
learned professor has two passions---the one for a morning ride, and 
the other for Greek grammar. For he would alight from his horse at 
the door of the academical building, enter the lecture-room in his 
large boots, take his chair, pull a volume of his own duodecimo 
Sophocles out of his waistcoat pocket, and lecture away on the maiden 
speech of Tecmessa, and tell the students all about the double 4, and 
quote Harpocration and Moschopurlus. 





CAMBRIAN CONVIVIALITY. 
Cloth must we wear, 
Eat beef, and drink beer, 
Tho’ the dead go to bier.” OLD BaLvap. 





There is something refreshing, and not a little inspiriting, in 
the scanty relics of those hearty customs and pastimes, which imparted 
such a manly tone to the character of our ancestors; but now, like 
the ruined castle, or the old ivied abbey, they have become objects of 
admiration, rather than sources of delight. Fifty years ago, the in- 
habitants of North Wales—a rude and blunt race even now, were far 
less sophisticated by modern refinement, than they are at present; 
and it was then a common matter for the Penteulu, or head of the 
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family, to dine in the large stone hall of the mansion—he and his own 
particular friends ata table, raised on a Dais—and his numerous te- 
nants and dependants at another table running the whole length 
of the said hall, Then came the wassailing—worthy of the days of 
Arthur—wine for the upper table; ale, medd, (mead) and spirits for 
the other; and after all came the friendly contest at some maniy 
game—wrestling, racing, pitching the bar, or the likes At a period 
somewhat later, these boisterous pastimes began to degenerate; and 
the Welsh Squire became more polished, but not, perhaps, more 
happy. Still the custom of inordinate potation fondly clung to him. 
Immediately contiguous to every mansion of any magnitude, was 
erected a summer-house, usually situated in a spot, selected for the 
beauty of the scene which it commanded; and to this sanctum did 
the gentlemen retire after dinner, to enjoy, unrestrained by the pre- 
sence of the ladies, a full indulgence in that boisterous carousal, 
which their bluff hearts so dearly loved. But these good and 
glorious customs have died the death, and gone the way, of all 
perishable things; they are gone, as are those jovial souls who gave 
them life and buoyancy: but the eternal hills, which echoed to their 
merriment and glee—they remain unaltered by time, and unshaken 
by the storms which have passed over them. 

Yet is there still much jovial heartiness in the festive revelry of 
the mountaineers. One scene, in which I was a participator, I will 
endeavour to pourtray—it is impressed on my memory by more than 
one token of grateful reminiscence. It was in the summer of 1825 
that I left London for a few weeks, and sought among my native hills 
a reparation of the wear and tear of half-a-dozen years of hard and 
unceasing toil. Two days after my arrival in Merionethshire, was 
celebrated the birth-day of Robert Williams Vaughan, Esq. of 
Nannau, the only son of Sir Robert Williams Vaughan, Bart., and 
member for the County; a gentleman of whom it may be truly said, 
that his heart is replete with every noble and benevolent attribute, 
and that his mind is dignified by practical wisdom, sound sense, and 
energy to direct, for the benefit of his dependents, the fine and 
christian virtues which he possesses. ‘ Come up to Nannau,” is his 
encouraging address to the labourer, when the hardships of winter 
are pressing upon the poor : ‘‘ Come up to Nannau, show me that you 
‘* are willing to work, and I will give you your wages.” It is for bene- 
volence like this, well and usefully exercised, that Sir Robert Vaughan 
is especially remarkable, as well also for all those qualities which 
adorn and dignify the British country gentleman. Always careful of 
the welfare, habits, and comforts of t & poor around him; patronizing 
the industry, ingenuity, and good conduct of his more humble country- 
men, and ministering to the wants of the sick and the poor ; hospitable 
in the extreme; kind, affable, and friendly to all, he fulfils in every 
respect the happy duties of the wealthy British landholder; and by 
his generous courtesy he has insured to himself the perfect esteem 0 
every person who knows him. Living in the midst of a cheerful and 
contented tenantry, the chieftain as it were of a devoted clan, the 
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ietor of Nannau may be truly termed a happy man. The 

ty blandishments of the world have no charms for him, nor have 

its ephemeral pleasures any allurement; for, like the gallant knight 

of Peagwern, when invited by Henrythe Seventh to share the honors 

of his court, for services rendered at Bosworth Field, he would meekly 
but promptly reply---‘‘ Sire! I love to dwell among mine own people. 
Such is Sir Robert Vaughan of Nannau, whose memory will be lon 

and fondly cherished by those who have enjoyed his friendship, and) 

witnessed his calm, manly, and useful virtues. 

We sat down to dinner, about forty in number, occupying two 
tables placed parallel to each other, in the spacious dining-room of 
the mansion. Choice fish of every kind; venison from Nannau Park, 
celebrated for the delicious flavor of its fat bucks; mountain-mutton, 
from the fertile pastures of Llanfachreth; the noble sirloin, and, in 
fact, every substantial delicacy that wealth could procure, pressed 
even to groaning the broad tables of our host; while the harper in 
the hall twanged his instrument with a force and a fury, that plainly 
showed his previous intimacy with the good cheer of the place. But 
noble and magnificent as our entertainment was in the eating depart- 
ment, it was infinitely surpassed by that which was devoted to the orgies 
of Bacchus. No sooner was the brief and scarcely audible grace pro- 
nounced by the chaplain, than in marched old Pearson, the gray- 
headed butler, bearing in each hand a goblet, in form like an acorn, 
and fashioned of the dark polished oak of the far-famed Spirits- 
Blasted Tree *, richly ornamented with appropriate silver emblems. 
One of these was placed reversed by the side of the president and 
crouper of each table, and cumiy: afterwards flanked by a huge 
silver tankard of foaming ale, strong enough almost to blow into the 
air a first-rate man-of-war. Filling this goblet, which held. very 
nearly a pint, the president made his speech to the health and hap- 
ore of the young Squire; and draining it dry, passed it on to his 
eft-hand neighbour. The croupier did the same, and like the great 
bear of Bradwardine, did the acorn of Nanunau begin to make its 
rounds, in a manner quite as fearful to me, as was the terrific approach 
of the bear aforesaid to the heir of Waverley Honor. Unfortunately 
for me, I sat between two determined and well-seasoned topers, who 
took especial care that I should not only fill to each toast, but drain 
the cup to the very bottom; so, that novice as I was in this sort of 
hilarity, I found myself, in a very short time, lying down under a 
laburnum tree in the lawn, and composing myself very comfortably--- 
no---not very comfortably, to sleep. I had my sleep, however ; and 
when I awoke and re-entered the house, a merry group of guests had 
surrounded the harper in the hall, and were singing Penillion at full 


* This was an old blasted oak, standing a few years ago in Nannau Park, to the infinite 
horrification of the honest mountaineers. Tradition had imbued it with a terrible and 
awful influence---for, some four or five hundred years ago, the gigantic skeleton of a 
Warrior was found incased in its trunk, and grasping with its bony fingers a long and pon- 
derous sword. It was blown down one stormy night, and the wood has been manu- 
factured into a variety of articles. 
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stretch, to the now unsteady and somewhat discordant accompa- 
niment of the minstrel: the laugh was of course against me, but 
good-nature, rather than contempt, characterized the bantering, and 
be I bore it allin good part. The party broke up about eleven, and 
Ff before midnight I was at home, after a magnificent walk of three 
if miles, over the mountains, in the moonlight. 





FAREWELL. 


Farewell! I will not try to say 
7. What thou wilt not believe ; 
; My changing cheek has told too much 
To let me now deceive. 


I never had confessed my love, 
My heart can swell with pride ; 
But what I felt unconsciously, 


e* I could not strive to hide. 

+ Too well thou know’st that I have loved, 
Have loved from infancy ; 

| Dissembling now could only feign 

i Mine own inconstancy. 


Nor mean I to reproach thee now, 
To blame thy fickleness ; 

If thou hadst never gazed on me, 
I had not loved thee less. 


Some hours, some few short hours of joy, 
Thy love has brought to me ; 

Alas! I had no right to hope 
For constancy from thee. 


1 could not hope to chain thy heart 
With worth so poor as mine ; 

I had but love, and all have love 
For virtues such as thine. 


I could not think I was beloved, 
Nor trust such happiness, 

Ev'n while thine eye was turned on me 
With looks of tenderness. 


Tho’ such thy words, that of thy love 
Another had been sure ; 

A lover always dares to hope, 

Dares never feel secure. 






































A CHAPTER ON METAPIYSICS, 


Une only boon I ask of thee, 
Which scarce can be denied ; 

I leave this land, perhaps for years ; 
Thou soon may’st choose a bride. 


O let not stranger’s tongues relate 
Such tidings unto me ; 

O do not let a stranger’s eye 
Behold mine agony. 


Do thou the tidings bear to one 
Who once thy heart could move ; 
Let me behold thee once again, 
Ere ’tis a crime to love. Zor. 


A CHAPTER ON METAPHYSICS, 


se ooo 


When shall we laugh? Say, when? 
You grow exceeding strange: must it be so ?---SHAKSPEARE. 





We shall not be erring far from the mark, we suppose, if we 
anticipate that the above questions will be asked of us, on reading 
this title, which, in common honesty, we have thought it right to 
prefix to this article. And do not believe, gentle reader, that we have 
been threatening worse than we can find it in our hearts to perform, 
or that we have still something “ monstrous funny” in petto: no, we 
are quite serious, for once ; we mean what we profess—to write a 
chapter on metaphysics; heedless if by so doing we shall appear to 
confirm a suspicion which has, of late days, been entertained by 
some of our friends, viz., that sundry Germanisms have found their 
way into the pages of The Inspector. Yet we shall not this time 
meddle much with ultra-marine metaphysics; we shall not attempt 
lofight Fichte ; or challenge Schelling; or out-cant Kant; much less 
dowe intend to commitso grave a solecism, as to set up a new philoso- 
phy of our own. 

We merely wish to direct the attention of our readers to some 
matter, which is considered rather beyond the horizon of ephemeral 
productions, like the present; and to some works, the authors of 
which may, very probably, feel indifferent alike to our praise, or to 
our criticisms, however sincere the former, or candid the latter, ma 

If we be asked, what business we have to interfere at all wit 
such high matter, which is not subject, as our own labors are, to the 
changes of revolving months; with a science, which stands aloof from 
all other pursuits, and frowns upon the habits of literary pn gi 
and which, even when divested of its austerer garb, would still im- 
Peratively call on its votaries to 
“ Give Time the rose, Eternity the bay ;” 
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if we be asked what right we have to venture on regions like this, 
we shall indeed be ata loss for a suitable answer. We shall only 
have to plead some recollections now afloat on our minds, of our 
having in former days read, and may be thought, a good deal on 
matters of such high standing. But it is indeed some time since we 
made up our minds, that it is as incontrovertible a truth as any ever 
expressed in blank verse, that 

“ The tree of KNowLEDGE is not that of Lire.” 


We would not be understood to say, that we deem it a matter of 
course to cut metaphysics in every shape, and under all combinations, 
There is a charm in metaphysics; and so they say there is in a rose; 
and yet it blows only for a season, and is enthroned among thorns, 
and yields no fruits, nor does it proffer any shade. Thus, we find 
ourselves sometimes clinging to recollections which we fancied had 
long been consigned to oblivion—which we would over-persuade 
ourselves to look upon as “‘ stale, flat, and unprofitable ;” mais - - - 
(we are thinking how this bit of a French song would grace the pages 
of any of the novels of the day,) 


** Mais on revient toujours 
**A ses premiers amours.”’ 


After this preamble, vindicatory of our article extraordinary, we 
shall state the titles of the highly distinguished works by which we 
have this time been tempted to resume, and try to interest our readers 
in one of our favorite subjects of old. 

1. Lapy Mary Sueruern: Essays on the Perception of an 
External Universe. 1827. Hatchard. 

2. Jonn Fearn: Anti-Tooke, or an Analysis of Language. 2 
vols. 1824, 1827. Longman and Co. 

3. Ducato Srewarr; Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. Vol. II. 1827. Murray. 

Much as we are afraid that any attempts of ours to bring the 
gentlemen to an understanding on any other point, would be unsuc- 
cessful, we yet flatter ourselves, that if these pages should chance to 
meet their eye, they would both give us credit for assigning the pre- 
cedency to one, who was the first to prove, in a department in which 
it still remained to be proved, that Ariosto had spoken of her sex im 
terms not less true, than they are courteous.— 


** Le donne son venute in eccellenza 
In ogni cosa, ov’ hanno poste mano.” 


It is worth remarking, that in Germany, the “ father-land” of 
modern metaphysics, the distinguished authoresses (and their number 
is very considerable) should all have enlisted, exclusively, 10 
romantics. Indeed we are not aware of any metaphysical work of 
note ever having before now been published by a lady, in any 
part of the globe. And if there should have been, or should still be, 
those, either in Germany, or in the “land of the mountain and the 
“Hood,” oreven in Old England, who are endowed with similar genius 
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and acumen, we can only regret that they should shrink from a path 
which, though arduous, yet exhibits so many laurels still to obtain; 
he more so as the fame of the distinguished writer whose work has 
occasioned these remarks, would certainly not suffer from standing 
less solitary. We would not be considered as being among those 
who could generally encourage the part which ladies are taking in 
literature; those of their works which we value, are exceptions; but 
as exceptions, we value them the higher. 

In the work now before us, though we would not subscribe to its 

eral tenor, or to all its special deductions, yet if we consider the 
dryness of the subject, and, on the other hand, the precision of ideas, 
and the luminous mode of treatment, our surprise that a lady should 
have undertaken the task, is fully equalled by our admiration for the 
masterly manner in which it has been performed. 

The object of the leading essay of that volume is, to combat the 
sceptical philosophy; to expose the weaknesses of those attempts 
which had been made by the Scotch school to refute it; and to sup- 
ply more efficient arguments against it. 

Before we enter into an analysis of the mode of argument 
adopted in the essay, it may not be amiss to introduce a few general 
remarks on the character of scepticism. 

We have never met with any thing so ludicrously characteristic 
of scepticism, as Hume’s celebrated confession, (which is adverted to 
by Lady Mary Shepherd, p. 119) ‘‘ that the speculations of the 
“closet were forgotten in the world, and that he behaved as if he 
“thought things were truly external to him.” Surely this “‘ adds no 
strength to his doctrines.” And yet he was by no means singular in 
this inconsistency. For so it is, and always shall be; the most de- 
termined sceptic will deliberately sit down to discuss his dinner, or 
cram Henry Hase in the one end of that apparently extended and 
external sensation, his purse; or bet at Tattersall’s ; or perhaps more 
intellectually, but not more sceptically, argue for or against Pasta’s 
style of singing. Now, it is obvious that this sort of scepticism, 
whatever its merits or demerits may be, is at least perfectly harmless. 
But when it is transferred from the phenomena of the so-called 
material world, to the laws of the immaterial or moral, then we are 
frequently told, that such a scepticism is dangerous, or tending to 
dangerous consequences, and ought to be put down. . 

But we would of all things most strongly deprecate the notion 
that any doctrine, or set of doctrines, can ever be dangerous. Either 
they must be true or false; if true, truth can never be dangerous, 
except to prejudice and error, and to the selfish interests of those 
Who feed on both. If there is any innocent sufferer in the promulga- 
tion of a truth which is “dangerous” in this sense, it is he who first 
undertakes to espouse its cause. And we are perfectly satisfied, that 
us not from any transcendant feelings of tenderness for such an 
unfortunate sufferer, that certain benevolent persons would wish to 
stop his mouth, or arrest his pen. We are quite “ up,” we believe, to 
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the recondite meaning of the phrase,—** to put down a_ dangerous 
‘* doctrine,” q. d. 

Put out the light,—and then---put out the light! “ Surely you 
“cannot mean to plead the cause of scepticism!” Indeed we do hot 
mean any such thing; and for this very reason we do not like you 
schemes for “ putting down” scepticism, however rank it may be. For 
there is nota better means for confirming a man in his error, and be- 
sides bringing down on your enlightened self and creed, all the 
curses that were ever in divers tongues ‘‘ whispered on earth, o1 
‘* muttered in hell,”—there is not a better means for achieving all this, 
than the monstrous absurdity of punishing---or rather let it be called 
by its right name---of injuring a man on account of hiscreed. Scep- 
ticism, like every grave error, carries along with itself its own con- 
viction, and consequences more fatal than any punishment that you 
might devise. Or ask the sceptic, ask him with the sunken cheek 
and the forced smile, with disquietude nestling deep beneath his 
brow---ask him whether the pangs and heart-burnings, the “ days of 
“ sorrow, nights of waking,” are not more formidable by far than the 
panels of your juries, the horrors of your law ? 

But, say you, this may be a cure of scepticism, only it is very 
slow, and painful in the extreme, to the individual: how much more 
desirable, therefore, that you should screen him from the infection’. 
Screen him from infection you cannot—there is no saying what may 
rouse his spirits, and plunge them at once into the abyss, on the brink 
of which you stand shuddering ;—for 


* How and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind.”’ 


And if the natural cure which we have pointed out, be painful, we 
rejoice to say that there is still another within human power, which, 
if judiciously applied, may go a great way to restore tranquillity to the 
disturbed, and firmness to the faultering mind—and that by the very 
means which you want to put down, namely, free discussion. Free 
discussion in a manly spirit, which cares for truth, and for nought 
beside, in a liberal and conciliating spirit, which remembers, on all 
occasions, that ‘ to step aside is human;” and, if you would but let 
that principle be alive when it ought to operate, in a truly religious 
spirit: —these are the arms which should be wielded, and which would 
be efficient, even in those cases when scepticism is more of an error 
of the heart than the head, when the understanding is on the stretch 
to justify the transgressing of a ruling passion. anil 
The work of Lady Mary Shepherd is, of course, as its title in- 
(licates, principally engaged in refuting that scepticism which 1s 


* With regard to the objection, that free discussion leads to an additional dissemina- 
tion of error, we would avail ourselves of a singularly felicitous illustration, in 4 work 
which we have not yet had an opportunity of noticing in our pages. “ We are midway ™ 
‘ the stream of ignorance and error,---and it is a poor argument against an attempt to 
‘ reach the shore, that « very step will be a plunge into the very element from Ww hich we 
‘ are anxious to escape.’ Essays on the formation and pudlication of Opinions. Secund 
Fdition, 1826. KR. Hunter. p. 153. 
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generally designed as harmless, namely, the academical or sceptical 

ilosophy, such as, for instance, it has been proposed by Hume. 
Lady Mary Shepherd is of opinion, that the Scotch school, in com- 
bating that error, have made concessions which are themselves an 
inroad on perfect philosophical truth, and have neglected the use of 
legitimate weapons, which the nature of the case, and strict logic, 
would have supplied. We do not hesitate to acknowledge, that Lady 
Mary’s mode of conducting the inquiry, has the pre-eminent merit of 
greater philosophical precision, both of ideas, and of expression. 
But we would suggest, that if her ladyship would re-examine the 
results of her argumentation, and the manner in which they have 
been obtained, she would be inclined to admit, that the difference 
between her ultimate views, and those of Dr. Reid, or Professor 
Stewart, when tried by the test of the greater certainty which they 
furnish against scepticism, is not, upon the whole, quite so ma- 
terial, as upon the consideration of some of the details it might 
perhaps appear. We have the less hesitation to mention this as 
our individual opinion, as it gives us an opportunity of bearing 
witness to the spirit of candor and firmness, and the honorable 
desire of doing justice to her predecessors, which is manifested 
throughout the volume---and which does the author as much credit, 
as the acumen which generally characterizes her objections to their 
theories. What we have to observe on the head of the difference of 
her views, from -those of the ‘‘ Common Sense Philosophers,” amounts 
briefly to this--- 

Speaking of Dr. Reid’s answer to the sceptical theories, Lady 
Mary Shepherd says (p. 5): 

“ It will be seen, that he (Dr. Reid) cuts the knot instead of untying it, by referring 
a belief in the opinion ‘ there is a body’ only to ‘ natural instinct.’ This notion can 
never satisfy us, as affording either the reason for our belief, or as detailing to us the 
manner in which it arises.” 


In opposition to this, Lady Mary Shepherd affirms, (p. 3) that 
“ It is REASON, which taking notice of the whole of our perceptions, and of their 
mutual relations, affords those proofs ‘ of body’ which first generate, and after examination, 
will substantiate the belief of its existence.” 

And, in another place, (p. 113) her ladyship mentions the infer- 
ence concerning the external existence of the things perceived by 
our senses in these terms: 

“ This inference, which by habit accompanies the conscious use of the senses, is 
ge, rather than instinct.” 


And the same is resumed still more distinctly (p. 270), 

“ That reason has power to deduce the knowledge of an universe, existing inde- 
pendently both of ideas and their associations.” : ; 

Our readers will not expect us to follow up the details by which 
the argumentation proceeds (from p. 183—167) to establish the con- 
viction, first, of the continued ; secondly, the external ; and, thirdly, 
the independent existence of objects, which are the causes of our sensa- 
tions, as “ the result of an exercise of the reasoning powers, or a 
“mixture of the ideas of the understanding with those of sense.” 
(p. 168.) We admit, at once, that this reasoning, properly developed 
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as it has been, carries along with itself a certain degree of conviction 
to a._mind habituated to thought; and, we are happy to state, more. 
over, that we think the point of the argumentations of the sceptics 
has been annihilated, and that it has, at least, been proved, that their 
reasoning is not more philosophical than that of the dogmatists (if we 
may be allowed to use a term, which foreign philosophers design 
those who, upon philosophical grounds, maintain the continued, 
external, and independent existence of the universe). But we would 
suggest, that all reasoning must proceed from a point which js 
established prior to reasoning; that demonstration must have for its 
basis something anterior to demonstration; and that “‘ the rationale 
‘“‘ of evidence” must finally rest on immediate or intuitive evidence. 

This position Lady Mary Shepherd has admitted virtually, and 
all but nominally, by resting, as all philosophers do, her reasoning 
upon certain axioms; for instance, in the excellent little Essay on 
Blathematical and Physical Induction, p. 275. 

Now we would not wish to be considered sticklers for any set of 
terms, and, therefore, shall not particularly urge the propriety of 
giving to this so-called demonstrative species of evidence the name of 
an instinctive belief. Atany rate, we ascribe it to a much higher 
source, than to which Hume would trace his “ habit of human 
*“‘ belief.” We think, also, that we should plead the necessity of 
taking it upon higher ground than Dugald Stewart seems inclined. 
But going the full length of Lady Mary Shepherd’s estimation of it, 
we would still contend, that its mode of acting comes nearer to the 
phenomena called instinctive, than to any other. And in this, we 
Hatter ourselves that Lady Mary Shepherd’s own reasoning will fully 
bear us out. One of the essays in the appendix bears this title: 
“that children can perceive the relation of cause and effect, on 
account of their being capable of a latent comparison of ideas.” If 
this ‘* latent comparison of ideas,” or their “ latent powers of ob- 
** servation,” (p. 315) or the circumstances which “ secretly influence” 
the judgment of even young children (p. 321) ; if the fact contained in 
the very apposite quotation from Destutt de Tracy—“ un enfant 
*‘ appergoit un rapport, comme il appercoit une couleur” (p. 316); 
if all these, and similar observations concerning ‘* children aud pea- 
** sants,” or “ the vulgar,” or even “ brutes,” (p. 171) are not ultimately 
to be solved by a sort of an instinctive agency, we must certainly 
submit to seek, henceforth, another denomination for an impulse 
originating within the individual, without consciousness of motive or 
volition. 

As to ourselves, we consider all those truths which are evident 
by intuitive knowledge, as absolute realities, which constitute the prin- 
ciples of the phenomena of twe universe, and of which a consciousness 
is inherent in the mind, as part of the (percipient) matter of the unl- 
verse, analogous in its formation to the rest, and subject to the same 
laws of existence. 

By this view it will be perceived, that we shall be enabled to proceed 
a step farther in our vindication of the reality of external objects, 
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than the reasoning of Lady Mary Shepherd would allow. We deem 
it one of the philosophical virtues of her work, that she has not 
attempted to establish by reasoning, what must, ultimately, rest on 
other grounds. It is one of the greatest merits of a writer on phi- 
losophical subjects, to be conscious of the exact limits of a certain 
chain of arguments---and not to suffer the imagination, or even the 

ing of our better nature, for a moment to betray the under- 
standing into the hope of accomplishing, by its own resources, what 
isnot of its province. We have long resigned all hopes of arriving 
at satisfactory philosophical results, by drawing, solely, on reasoning; 
we may, therefore, be allowed to express our acknowledgment of the 
justness of the theoretical argumentation before us, and at the same 
time, practically, and in our own persons, to go a step beyond it. 

Lady Mary Shepherd has, as it appears to us, victoriously carried 

the point, in opposition to Dr. Reid and Professor Stewart, that our 
sensations being in the mind, primary qualities of things are not 
immediately perceived by the mind ; and that, consequently, reasoning 
does not warrant us in the notion, that we might suggest, from sensa- 
tion, a perception of primary qualities, such as they positively exist. 
In this argument, her ladyship is not aware that she is going all along 
with the original reasoning of Kant, whose theory, as is obvious from 
the two lines in which she refers to it (p.59), she has mistaken 
altogether. In strict deduction from her principles, Lady Mary 
Shepherd has written the following paragraph, which will perhaps 
startle some of our readers. (p. 256.) 

“ What, then, is nature? What, then, is the universe? What are our friends and 
children ® ? I answer, a whole set of corresponding, but unknown, unperceived qualities, 
which have a variety in that proportion and difference among each other, which their 
perceived varieties possess, and that the knowledge of such a fact comes by reason, or 
arises from the perceptions of the relations of our ideas.” 

Now we congratulate thee, gentle reader, if, upon comparison, 
thy notions appear to coincide rather with our own, which on this 
particular, we confess, are somewhat more “‘ of a vulgar cast ;’’ for 
we do indeed believe, making allowance for the illusions of the 
senses, that if they be but in a sound state, they exhibit true im- 
pressions, not only of the varieties, but also of the sensible qua- 
lities of external objects, owing to the circumstance of their con- 
struction and laws being analogous to that of the sensible objects in 
the universe. And in like manner we hoid, that of so-called 
metaphysical matters, that percipient, vulgarly called the mind, 
exhibits a true image, whenever it is free from the bias of passion, 
or of preconceived systems—the more true the farther it is remote from 
the influence of books and bookish reasoning, to which we ascribe 
much of the present confusion on metaphysical subjects. If men 
would consent to think more for themselves, and read less; to follow 
more the better feelings of their own nature, and engage less in theo- 
retical contentions; if they would attempt to act as they think—to let 
their principles be consciously derived from generous sentiment, and 
to act up to their principles with conscious sincerity; then, indeed, 


* What is The Inspector and National Magazine ? PRINTER'S DEVIL. 
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might we hope to see truth gaining ground as fast as we might wisli, 
We deem, that the standard of our moral nature is the best and only 
criterion of the truth to which we aspire—the best evidence for “ the 
qT “ faith that is within us.” The less there is in our sentiments of nar- 
A rowness, the less will there be in our views of error; the less our affec- 
i tions are centered in self, the wider shall be our range of ideas; and 
if our sensorium for truth can be enlarged, it is when our heart is ex- 
anded. Truth, in fact, as happiness, to be attained, must be deserved, 
he highest ideas at which finite intelligence may arrive, are perceived 
with a greater degree of intellectual certainty, the warmer we sympa- 
thize with them, and aspire to realize them. The problem of the 
area 8% by which alone he may claim any advantage over the rest 
of mankind, is to arrive at an higher degree of intellectual conscious- 
ness, without diminishing the sum of moral enjoyment or energy— 
** to think more coolly, without feeling less warmly.” 1f viewed in this 
light, the humble faith of the cottager may, and indeed must, rank 
higher, than the most refined, cold, metaphysical speculations. 

Let it not be supposed, that we consider the spirit by which the 
volume before us has been dictated, to be at variance with the general 
character of the views which we have here professed, though the 
course adopted there is somewhat dissimilar, and some of the positions 
have appeared to us to come “ in a questionable shape.” We have 
already dwelt on the subject longer than we had intended; but we 


will do ourselves the satisfaction to give evidence to our readers, by 

;% an extract or two, that a volume, of which we have spoken highly 
iat (which does not happen to us very frequently), is devoted, in its ten- 
‘oF dency, to any thing rather than cold metaphysical speculation, though 
a refined it may sometimes be. 


Speeking of the Divine Being, Lady Mary Shepherd first adverts 
to a demonstration of his existence * by abstract argument.” To this, 
according to our individual views, we must demur; but we have 
pleasure in copying what follows. (p. 189.) 


“ Whatever variety and changes of beings there are, all changes must finally be 
pushed back to that essence who began not, and in whom all dependent beings originally 
resided, and were put forth as out-goings of himself, in all those varieties of attitudes 
which his wisdom and benevolence thought fit. 

“ And I shall not shrink from saying, that such thoughts as these do unintentionally 
render the mysteries of religion easier to the comprehension, than otherwise they would 
appear ; for shall we limit the capacities and attributes of divinity, in his unknown, un- 
perceived, state, by our meager perceptions? May he not, to every world that hath come 
forth from him, offer a protection, and an interference in proportion to, and in relation to, 
its wants? May not some confined manifestations, of the universal essence, be sent to 
different worlds adapted to their capacity for moral improvement, to the motives which 
may act upon them, and the uses which result from such a manifestation of his presence, 
in the way either of action or passion? Again, shall all things swarm with life, and the 
principle, which divides animate from inanimate nature, be still undiscovered, and yet no 
emanation from the essential Deity brood over the face of the deep, or breathe into man 
the breath of life? or, finally, shall God be either limited, or divisible, by senses that 
cannot detect his presence ; although known by the understanding that he ‘needs must 
exist,’ and be in all times and places ‘ ready to appear’ to his creation, as the continually 
existing cause for its support, its life, its confidence, and its joy ?” 





Our readers will be aware that, in the foregoing extract, there 
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remains an expression or two, by which the secondary capacity of 
“the understanding” appears to have been made a primary motive of 
pelief, But to the following we would subscribe, in strict conformity 


with our Own Views. 

“ It would appear equally inconclusive for man to argue against the possibility of a 
future life, on account of the dispersion of the particles of the present gross body, by death, 
as for the worm to suppose it could not again live, because its outside crust wholly perishes : 
—he might resist every notion (however prompted by his instinct or his wishes,) of an 
etistence beyond the range of his present experience, beyond the leaf on which he is born 
w die; yet the time would equally arrive, when, as a winged insect, he would roam 
through boundless space, in comparison of the circumscribed spot to which his former 
existence was confined, and chase the brilliant image of bimself, through a live-long sum- 
mer’s day, amidst the sweets of a thousand flowers. 

“ Man, in his present state, feels occasional aspirations towards another, prompted 
by the craving want of some unknown, unimaginable good, of which he has no intimation 
but from the consciousness of an unsatisfied capacity :—let him not then too easily reject 
the belief that this capacity has a corresponding object, that his nature is capable of a 
wbler modification, a higher flight in more exalted regions than this, and enlarged as to 
every power of action, thought, and enjoyment.” (p. 158) 

We like this, and we have our peculiar reasons (on which we 
do not choose at present to enlarge) for liking the simile of the 
worm. 

Our last extract shall be short, for we consider it one of the best 
things, expressed in the best words : ‘ 

“ If the Gospel be aymystery, yet that it should be untrue, would be a greater!” 
(p- 345.) 

We cannot take leave of the volume before us, without express- 
ing a hope that the author may continue her researches in the theory 
ofthe human mind. And if we were allowed to express a wish, it 
would be this---that the author might be pleased to select a subject, 
which though of no ordinary importance, has generally been ne- 
glected, or but incidentally touched in her own work; namely, an 
analysis of the unconscious operations of the mind, which would 
present an opportunity for the most interesting discussions on the 
axioms of science, on the nature of induction, on the fundamental 
principles of logic, on the influence of foreign impulses, (for instance, 
desire and passion) on the judgment, and on the origin of prejudice. 
We do not know how far an enquiry of that kind, if conducted upon 
the eee agg of the volume before us, would be likely to lead to 
results, similar to our own ideas on the subject; but we feel confident 
that from such an enquiry, material benefit would accrue to the 
science of the human mind; and we trust that both the author and 
our readers will do us the justice to believe, that we should not have 
made such an appeal, except to a writer from whom we confidently 
expect an original and luminous treatment of an involved and 
abstruse subject. 

__ We have only left ourselves room for a few indications in this ar- 
ticle, respecting the general subject of the second work which we 
intended to notice in our Chapter on Metaphysics. 

There will be many, no doubt, who have made up their minds so 
completely with regard to the existence of an external universe, that 
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they feel quite comfortable with their own philosophy, and very indif- 
ferent bedte the doubts of the sceptics, and to their refutation, But 
there will be few who would be backward in acknowledginy, that an 
analysis of the structure and principles of language is a subject of 
primary importance; and that, if diligently inquired into, and judi- 
ciously applied, it would prove one of very general practical utility, 
If there is any one sign, indicative of a general progress of knowledge, 
and of the ultimate down-fall of prejudice, it is the persuasion, which 
is daily gaining ground with the most enlightened part of the public, 
that * something is rotten” in our present systems of education; and 
more especially, that there is not a greater mass of absurdity than 
what commonly goes by the name of grammar, or a more detestable 
practice than that commonly employed in the teaching of languages, 

This is a subject on which we might appeal to the experience of 
our readers. We might remind them of the horrors of the old sys- 
tem, and exhibit, in all their ridicule, the great professions of the 
“ new lights” among the linguists. We might conjure up the recollec. 
tion of that most atrocious monument of absurdity, the Westminster 
“ Grammar,” and along with it, the whole train of the phantasmagoria, 
with which the juvenile mind gets conversant, through the means of 
“*a liberal education.” We might touch one chord, which would in- 
stantly call up a responsive echo in every mind imbued with classical 
feelings---we mean the mysterious strain of ‘‘ Prepria quee maribus”— 
or we might render their dreams uncomfortable, by picturing to their 
imagination the frightful spectres of the verbs in ms: or, to illustrate 
the other extreme, we might introduce them to the wonderful opera- 
tions, by which, in one of the streets branching off the Strand, Greek 
and Italian is taught in three weeks, and German in five. 

But, taking it for granted, as we think we may safely do, that 
the current system of teaching languages imply either an unpropor- 
tionate loss of time, or are founded on the unsafe knowledge of 
empirics, or on the sanguine anticipations of the credulous; we shall 
have to look for the adoption of more appropriate plans to an impar- 
tial and independent enquiry into the structure of language, from 
which alone the simplest mitbed of teaching that great desideratum 
of the present day may be derived. And the farther a new analysis 
differs from the hitherto prevailing notions, the greater will be its 
claim on our attention, 

Such an analysis has been proposed in the work of Mr. Fearn— 
and having established our persuasion of the importance of his sub- 
ject, we shall, in a subsequent “Chapter on Metaphysics,” proceed 
to examine his original and ingenious theory, and to extract some of 
the curious facts with which the elegant volume of Professor Stewart 
is interspersed. 
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We are told that the desire for fame is an infirmity in noble 
minds; certainly the expectation of it, in minds which are not of the 
highest order of nobility, is an egregious folly. Not more than half 
a dozen in a thousand of the clear spirits, who are spurred on to scorn 
delight and live laborious days, have received the beggarly tribute, 
the name, the wretched picture, and worse bust, for which they toiled. 
There seems, too, to be something of caprice in the award of posthu- 
mous honor. The fame of authors does not always bear proportion 
to the relative intellectual power which they have displayed: the 
humble are exalted, while the lofty are abased. Yet it may be 
doubted, whether the judgment of posterity be justly chargeable with 
caprice. We are not necessarily obliged to those who toil to secure 
our praise—supposing the motive of all to be the same; supposing 
the love of fame to be the one ruling pasion; still the means which 
some employ may be pernicious, as those which others employ may 
be beneficial to us ;—perhaps it will appear, that the authors who are 
neglected, though they had the desire to secure, and the power to 
command fame, are neglected because they wrote solely for their own 
glory, and because their works do not tend to the benefit and use of 
mankind. Men do not pay lasting homage to mere intellectual 
might ;—something more is wanted that may arouse the better feelings 
of human nature; something of moral beauty, of religion; genius 
alone will not insure even the immortality to which an author aspires. 

It would be difficult to point out more striking proof of the 
worthlessness to its possessor of mere talent, however splendid, than 
that which is found in the history of Lord Bolingbroke and his 
writings. With powers which might have enabled him to make events 
subservient to his purpose, he gave himself up entirely tothe government 
ofmomentary impulse; he was the very creature of circumstance, and 
the result appears in the language of his panegyrist, Lord Chesterfield ; 
he was a most mortifying instance of the violence of human passions, 
and the weakness of the most exalted reason. His youth was wasted 
in debauchery: in maturer years his notorious infidelity to his wife 
deprived him of the consolations which he might have found in 
domestic happiness, after the shipwreck of his ambitious hopes. 
In public life, his penetrating sagacity and his eloquence, the persua- 
sive power of which tempered even the virulence of party hatred, 
seemed not only to deserve, but to command, success: yet no man 
ever failed more disgracefully. He had scarcely attained office under 
the auspices of the Earl of Orford, than he began to weaken his party 
by discussion. He discovered that he was better fitted to be the 
leader than the follower, and accordingly intrigued against his 
patron. On the death of Queen Anne, he wanted decision to carry 
mto effect the plans that had been formed for the restoration of the 
House of Stuart. George I. succeeded without a struggle; and Lord 
Bolingbroke was impeached of treason by the Whigs: he expatriated 
himself, and ental uate the service of the Pretender; within a year 
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he contrived to be impeached of treason by the Jacobites. Rejected 
as a friend by each party, he became a suppliant to the more power- 
ful, and was permitted to return to England, where he passed the 
remainder of his days in restless insignificance. 

The author has been scarcely more fortunate than the politician 
was—considering Lord Bolingbroke’s powers of reasoning and ti- 
dicule, the vigor and beauty of his style, and the brilliance of his 
wit; it may seem strange at a first view, that his works are so little 
read and regarded. In this respect, however, verily he hath his 
reward. The contempt which he poured on those who preceded 
him, has been returned tenfold on his own head. He entered upon 
philosophical disquisition, not merely with a determination not to 
submit to, but with a determination to oppose himself to all authority. 
“ He seemed willing to think every thing wrong, that he might shew his 
‘* faculty in reformation.” He was just that pseudo philosopher whom 
Rosseau describes ‘‘ Pourvu qu'il s’‘éleve au-dessus du vulgaire, pourvu 
** qu'il efface l’eclat de ses concurrento, que demande-t-il de plus! 
‘“« L’essential est de penser autrement que les autres. Chez le croyants, 
‘* il est athée; chez les athées, il servit croyant.” He wrote solely 
for the victory of wit and contradiction, and he is justly neglected— 
unhappy in private life, unsuccessful in public life, and little known 
as an author. Lord Bolingbroke teaches us the weakness of even 
transcendant talent, unsupported by firmness of purpose, and fixed 
moral principle. 

The neglect of Lord Bolingbroke’s writings, is a subject neither 
for complaint nor regret; but we may complain of those who have 
unfairly misrepresented an author not likely to be defended, and it 
is much to be regretted that an unjust accusation should have been 
brought against Lord Bolingbroke, by persons who have attacked 
him on the score of his theological opinions. It would be well for 
the controversial defenders of christianity to remember, that inten- 
tional perversion, that unfair construction of the words of their anta- 
gonists, do more mischief to the unbelievers, for whose benefit they 
ought to write, than can be atoned for by any display of argument, 
and wit, and eloquence. It would be well, too, if they would remember 
that mildness, gentleness, and kindness, are the weapons of a holy 
war, and are ill supplied by sarcasm, wrong, and vindictive. It's 
one of the most were tracts in the character of the christian teacher, 
that 

** Though he holy were and vertuous, 

He was not to sinfull men dispitous, 

Ne of his speech daungerous ne digne, 
But in his teaching discrete and benigne, 
To drawen folke to heaven with fairenesse, 
By good ensample this was his besinesse.”’ 


We complain of the misrepresentation of a passage in the Essay 
on the Study of History, long since made by Bishop Newton, and 
miss revived by Mr. Ward in that interesting novel, which has ren- 
dere 
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unnecessary task for future Olivias, and which has shewn the vital 
importance of an exhibition of port wine and little white hands, for 
the conversion, both physical and moral, of bilious and unbelieving 
bachelors. The matter is not in itself of much importance, but it is fit 
that the misrepresentation should be corrected, and it will afford an 
portunity of reading a lesson to Mr. D’Israeli, who has engrafted 
on the Bishop’s misrepresentation a blunder, which, considering the 
place in which it appears, is rather a curious one. 
In his Dissertation on the Prophesies, Bishop Newton, alluding 
to the Essay on the Study of History, writes, 

“ His lordship is of opinion that ‘ Virgil, in those famous verses, Excudent alii, &c. 
‘might have justly ascribed to his countrymen the praise of writing history better than 
‘the Grecians.’ But which are the Roman historians that are to be preferred to the 
Grecian? Why, ‘ the remains, the precious remains,’ says his lordship, ‘ of Sallust, of 
‘ Livy, and of Tacitus.’ But it happened that Virgil died before Livy had writ his his- 


tory, and before Tacitus was born. And is not this an excellent chronologer, now, to 
correct all ancient history and chronology, sacred and profane ?”’ 


The author of Tremaine says, by the mouth of Dr. Evelyn, 


“ Bishop Newton, too, I think, convicted him of gross mistakes in his quotations of 
authors: such as attributing the Codex Alexandrinus to George the Monk, a man who 
knew nothing about it—such as, that Virgil might have given the palm of writing history 
to the Romans above the Grecians; and proving it by Livy and Tacitus, one of whom had 
not begun to write, nor the other to live, when Virgil died.” 

But Mr. Ward must not shelter himself under the authority of the 
Bishop; he is well acquainted with Lord Bolingbroke’s works, and 
one is obliged to believe that he circulated the accusation with a know- 
ledge of its injustice, and with a conviction that few of his own readers 
would give themselves the trouble to enquire whether it were true or 
otherwise—not that we mean to accuse either the Bishop or the Doctor 
of direct falsehood. The sentences quoted in the dissertation are to 
be found in the Essay on the Study of History, but they are not to be 
found on the same page. His linking of detached sentences, reminds 
one of the gentleman who undertook to prove, from Scripture, the ob- 
ligation to commit suicide. ‘‘ And Judas went and hanged himself— 
“is not that Scripture? go thou and do likewise—is not that Scrip- 
“ture?” If Bishop Newton were not guilty of direct falsehood, he at 
least contrived to convey a most false impression. What impression 
do the passages above quoted convey to the minds of those who are 
ignorant of what Lord Bolingbroke really did write? None other, we 
imagine, than this: that, after stating that Virgil might have justly 
ascribed to his countrymen the praise of writing history better than 
the Greeks, Lord Bolingbroke immediately names Sallust, Livy, and 
Tacitus; that he names them alone, and that he distinctly names them 
as those whom Virgil might have preferred to the Grecian historians. 
This is not the truth, nor any thing like the truth. 

_ Lord Bolingbroke had expressed an opinion that the Greeks, as 
historians, were not equal to the Romans, * notwithstanding the pre- 
“ judices in favor of the former, even among the latter.” These words 
evidently suggested the reference to the verses of Virgil, who, as his 
Lordship thinks, might have justly ascribed to his countrymen the 
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praise of writing history better than the Greeks. This notion may be 
a proof of bad taste, yet surely there is nothing very atrocious, even in 
point of taste, in thinking that Virgil might have preferred Sallust, 
Ceesar, Sylla, Labienus, Pollio, and Augustus, to Thucydides and Xe- 
nophon. However this may be, Lord Bolingbroke was not trifler 
enough to enter into detail, for the purpose of proving the justice of 
a passing observation; he immediately proceeds to establish his pre- 
viously expressed opinion of the superiority of Roman history, by a 
comparison of the historians of the two nations. And there seems to 
be no very good reason why, in support of that opinion, he should be 
precluded from citing the names of Livy and Tacitus, merely because 
he had made an incidental reference to Virgil. It does happen that, 
immediately after the mention of Tacitus, follow these words, ‘ When 
“* Tacitus wrote, even the appearances of virtue had been long pro- 
** scribed, and taste was grown corrupt, as well as manners.” Now, if 
the author knew that when Tacitus wrote, taste was grown corrupt, it 
may fairly be presumed, that he was not ignorant that Virgil was dead 
when Tacitus wrote; or, shall we rather presume, that Lord Boling- 
broke supposed the Virgilian age to have been an age of corrupt 
taste / 

To enable our readers to do justice between the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, we copy, entire, the passage from the fifth letter on 
the Study of History, and beg them to compare it with the criticism 
given above.---History, that was at first intended only to record the 
names, or perhaps the general characters, of some famous men, and 
to transmit in gross the remarkable events of every age to posterity, is 
raised to answer another, and a nobler end. 

‘Thus it happened among the Greeks, but much more among the 
Romans, notwithstanding the prejudices in favor of the former even 
among the latter. I have sometimes thought that Virgil might have 
justly ascribed to his countrymen the praise of writing history better, 
as well as that of affording the noblest subjects for it in those famous 
verses", where the different excellences of the two nations are so finely 
touched: but he would have weakened, perhaps, by lengthening, and 
have flattened the climax. Open Herodotus—you are entertained by 
an agreeable story-teller, who meant to entertain, and nothing more. 
Read Thucydides or Xenophon—you are taught, indeed, as well as 
entertained ; and the statesman or the general, the philosopher or the 
orator, speak to you in every page. They wrote on subjects on which 
they were well informed: they maintained the dignity of history, and 
thought it beneath them to vamp up old traditions, like the writers o! 
their age and country, and the trumpeters of a lying antiquity. The 


* Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, 
Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 
Orabunt causas melius: ceelique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 
He tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


#neid, lib. vi. 1. 87. 
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Cyropedia of Xenophon may be objected perhaps; but if he gave it 
for a romance, not an history, as he might for aught we can tell, it is 
out of the case; and if he gave it for an history, not a romance, I 
should prefer his authority to that of Herodotus, or any other of his 
countrymen. But, however this. might be, and whatever merit we 
may justl ascribe to these two writers, who were almost single in their 
kind, and who treated but small portions of history; certain it is, in 
general, that the levity, as well as loquacity, of the Greeks made 
them incapable of keeping up to the true standard of history; and 
even Polybius and Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, must bow to the great 
Roman authors.. Many principal men, of that commonwealth, wrote 
memorials of their own actions and their own times: Sylla, Cesar, 
Labienus, Pollio, Augustus, and others. What writers of memorials, 
what compilers of the materia historica, were these? What genius 
was necessary to finish up the pictures that such masters had sketched ? 
Rome afforded more than were equal to the task. Let the remains, 
the precious remains, of Sallust, of Livy, and of Tacitus, witness this 
truth. When Tacitus wrote, even the appearances of virtue had been 
long proscribed, and taste was grown corrupt as well as manners. 

Yet history preserved her integrity and her lustre.” 

And now for Mr. D’Israeli. We acquit him of any intention to 
mislead, his sin is that of ignorance---gross and inexcusable ignorance. 
Little is expected from a compiler; but, at least, the negative merit of 
correctness in his compilations is expected from him. Mr. D‘Israeli 
belongs to that notable class of historians who acquire ‘‘ Que mater 
“ Hecubee ? quod Achilli nomen inter virgines fuisset? Quid sirenes 
“ cautare suit solite ? Whether Anacreon loved wine or women best ? 
“ Whether Sappho was a common whore? with other points of equal 
“importance.” No one finds fault with Mr. D‘Israeli for devoting 
himself to the investigation of such matters, perhaps it is not in him 
to employ his time better. No one finds fault with him for retailing 
ata high price the curiosities which he collects. He is no more te 
be blamed than Mary Anning is to be blamed for exchanging with 
the visitors of Charmouth, pieces of blue lias for pieces of gold. But, 
in either case, the purchasers of curiosities, whether sess or natural, 
are entitled to genuine specimens. If it would be fraudulent in Miss 
Anning to manufacture organic remains for her theological customers, 
itis not very fair in Mr. D‘Israeli to manufacture literary blunders. 
At all events, if the blunders derive their being from him, he ought 
to be made to father them. 

__ Mr. D‘Israeli, in the course of his reading, chauced to meet with 
Bishop Newton’s attack upon Lord Bolingbroke. Without under- 
standing what he read---without referring to the verses of Virgil--- 
without giving himself the trouble to search for the passage attacked, 
he noted down the Bishop’s words in his common-place book, and 
transferred them to his chapter on “ Literary Blunders,” with just 
sufficient alteration to entitle them to a place there as his own blunder, 
hot as Lord Bolingbroke’s. If he had deigned to cast his eye over 
the letters on the Study of History, he could not have written thus : 
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“ Lord Bolingbroke imagined, that in those famous verses, beginning with Excudent 
alii, &c., Virgil attributed to the Romans the glory of having surpassed the Greeks in 
historical composition: according to his idea, those Roman historians, whom Virgil 
preferred to the Grecians, were Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus. But Virgil died before Livy 
had written his history, or Tacitus was born.”—A1st series, Curiosities of Literature, 
seventh edition, vol. II. p. 284. 

It is quite clear that Mr. D‘Israeli knew nothing of “ those famous 
“ verses (as he is pleased to call them) beginning with excudent alii, 
“ &c.,” because no man, in intellectual rank above an idiot, could 
have admitted the possibility of Lord Bolingbroke’s having imagined 
that Virgil, by the words “‘ regere imperio populos, pacis que imponere 
‘‘morem, parcere ie ae: et debellare superbos, "intended to attribute 
to the Romans the glory of having surpassed the Greeks in historical 
composition ; and those words, be it remembered, express the only 
attributes which Virgil gives to his countrymen. It is equally clear 
that Mr. D‘Israeli misunderstood Bishop Newton; and yet, although 
the English be not his vernacular tongue, surely his knowledge of the 
language enables him to distinguish between the meanings of “ might 
“ have justly ascribed,” and “ did justly ascribe.” Lastly, if it appears 
that Mr. D‘Israeli takes upon himself to write down an author asa 
blunderer, without knowing, and without caring to learn, whether 
any blunder has been committed, nothing can be more certain than 
that he was utterly ignorant of the passage which he ventured to 
condemn. We believe that this gentleman has somewhere delivered 
himself of a solemn admonition to young authors on the danger of 
quoting atsecond hand. Heis one of those rare teachers who instruct 
“ by precept and example too.” 
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It was a lonely hamlet, where the trecs 

Waved, in green beauty, o’er the white-wash’d cot; 
Deep’ning the shade, as the light summer breeze 

Cluster’d the boughs, so beams of sun came not ; 
Beneath smil’d cottage lowers—’midst ail a brook 
Ran hurrying off to a sequester’d nook ; 

Then bursting forth beside a rose-wreath’d grot, 
Mirror'd its beauties---for toil were given, 
To mix the flowers of carth, and clouds of heaven. 


All seemed enchantment in the flowery dell, 
Yet all was solemn silence---no glad thrill! 

Of children’s voices, breathing forth the spell 
Of hope and early life---all, all was still ;--- 

And yet ‘twas summer's bright unclouded noon, 
When May’s pale flowers gave place to those of June; 
"Midst which the roving Bee ranged forth at will ; 
At intervals was heard the Cackoo’s tone, 
By mimic school-boy casy made his own. 
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Lo! on the ear peal’d forth another sound, 
And slow, and time-pac’d, came the funeral tread, 
And one, the bier with fresh blown roses crown’d. 
As tho’ pale silk waved o’er the youthful dead ; 
Yet ill did the dark pall accord with flowers, 
And the bright sun of June’s unclouded hours ; 
Whilst heavy sighs proclaim’d all joy was fled 
From him, the childless father,---who gaz’d on 
Scenes, which brought memories of the lov’d, and gone. 


There the green oak in civil triumph bore, 

The torn remains of the once favorite kite ; 
And the rose-tree display’d a beauteous store 

Of rosy flowers, which budding, joy’d the sight ; 
And sideways spread a mound of unmown grass, 
O’er which such bounding feet were used to pass ; 

All these seem’d shrouded in eternal night, 
Since from their view the father could but borrow 
Thoughts of past joy, to deepen present sorrow. 


The bell ceased tolling---and the solemn tread 

Of slow receding footsteps died away, 
Till all was gloom,---for thinking on the dead, 

The village children had forzot their play ; 
They miss’d their lov’d companion---he who'd chase 
Their fleetest footsteps oft, and win the race ; 

Sadness, and silence, mark’d the weary day ; 
E’en mothers fearfully looked on the bloom 
Of their lov’d boys---and thought upon the tomb. 

E. B. 
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June 27. How absurd those rumours of a dissolution before 
November! Such a course would be the extreme of folly, being an 
acknowledgment of weakness that does not exist, and which ought to 
be concealed if it did. Canning told Sir J that no such measure 
was even «lreamt of. I’d like it, myself, for the fun of the thing— 
Brougham in Westmoreland, and my friend John Russell in Hunting- 
don, would have the Treasury interest in their favor now, which was 
tooth and nail against them this time twelve months. But all things, 
as the prophet says, are changed, and a wise man rules over us, 

It is a pity that those concentrated essences of experience and 
‘common sense, the wise sayings of our forefathers, are not more at- 
tended to in the conduct of life. I take them to be the best legacies 
the old gentlemen have bequeathed us. If my gallant friend London- 
derry had borne one of them in mind, “ That he that livesin a glass-house 
should not be the first to throw stones,” what a multitude of trouble 
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and vexation he would have spared himself! 1, long since, told his 
hot-headed oe that his petulant, ill-judged, personal attacks 
d 


upon Canning, would only serve, by their recoil, to overwhelm himself 
with confusion, if not disgrace; and I am sorry that experience has 
made him feel the justness of my prediction. Lord Liverpool's “ this 
‘* is too bad,” has affixed a stain upon my friend’s political reputation, 
which no future prudence, I fear, will be able to efface; and which can 
only be exceeded by the disgrace which it must attach to those who 
most dishonorably made it public. The expression is not more cha- 
racteristic of Lord Liverpool’s high-minded integrity, than—I must 
say—than of the despicable expedients which publico-private hostility 
has sometimes resort to. Can it be possible, that Mr. Canning was 
the Times’ reporter of the late Premier’s private declaration’ If so, 
what a coloring of truth and consistency has he himself imparted to 
the aspersions and calumnies of his enemies! for surely the publica. 
tion of such a document is not only a breach of official duty —nay, of 
official integrity—but also a paltry bush-fighting mode of repelling 
the attacks of an open and undisguised aavaaary. Here it is that 
dignity, even if but artificial, of character, would be found useful, as 
well as ennobling; and here it is that the sediment of motives, raked 
up from the bottom, muddies and discolors what was before bright 
and transparent. But‘I am sick of the matter. 

28. It is astrange phenomenon in the history of the humax intel- 
lect, as Sir James Mackintosh says, that I am fonder of cabbage than 
any other species of vegetable, and that I have a great aversion from 
pigeon-shooting and angling. It is also curious, that Lord Bacon, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Johnson, and myself, agree not less in our no- 
liking for music, than in other points of character. I hold, that your 
downright lovers of music are incapable of any thing great in the 
moral and intellectual worlds; and I have ever had the persuasion 
that your sae ea and anglers would hang a man by inches, 
but for the fear of being paid off in kind for their amusement. I don’t just 
now mean to philosophise, or to perpetrate cockney-snip puns, upon 
my brassical predilection; I merely mention the matter, as I have 
said, as a curious phenomenon in the history of the human intellect. 
Perhaps Mr. Weslsoenh will write a short epic on it; or my friend 
Sir James a long metaphysical disquisition, upon it, in the Edinburgh 
Review. I intended, indeed, to have communicated the fact to Dr. 
Kitchener, for his next edition of the Cook’s Oracle; but he very un- 
kindly died, without any notice of his departure. I was, on the whole, 
rather amused by the debate in the Lords’ last night, on the Dissen- 
ters’ Marriage Bill—a rare thing to say of their lordships’ proceed- 
ings. Lord Lansdown, as usual, wordy, tedious, and chafly—yet ever 
within the penumbra of meaning—never looking very foolish, and often- 
times shrewd and sensible. His lordship is one of those who have con- 
trived, I know not how, to obtain the reputation of being an able debater, 
indeed an actual orator, as well asa statesman; in the requisites for all 
three of which he appears to me to be marvellously deficient. He gene- 
rally takes an hour to say what any man of common “ parts” would say 
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aswell in half the time; and any man above the common, better in ten 
mwinutes—persuading himself, perhaps, that, because he does not 
stutter much, and uses a great many words that mean something, he 
is therefore wise and eloquent. As for any thing like the application of 
general principles to particular occasions; comprehensiveness of view, 
or statesman-like observation on — or past event; a connecting 
the demonstration of facts, with the probability of arguments; Lord 
Lansdown is as guiltless as any member of their lordships’ House. 
Even in fluency of speech, he is excelled by that conceited coxcomb 
Ellenborough, who is, moreover, by much his superior in felicity of 
ion, and consecutiveness of argument. To compare him with 
lord Grey, is absurd ; to talk of him in connection with Lord Holland, 
out of the question. He is more agreeable than my Lord Lauderdale, 
though not as well informed; more dignified than my friend Gode- 
riche, though not as ingenuous or straight forward; and possesses 
more political sagacity than the modest and unassuming Lord Ellen- 
borough, though not, as I have said, so happy or elegant in his lan- 
puige and delivery. Deficient as we are just now in the Commons in 
igh intellect, Lord Lansdown would not be considered more than a 
third-rate; though he is esteemed by his brother peers as ‘‘ an able 
“and eloquent statesman,” fit to lead and direct the affairs of a great 
empire. The noble Marquis has been all his life a moderate Whig; 
that is, a time-serving place-hunter; and never yet gave utterance to 
aconstitutional, generous sentiment, which he did not neutralize by 
some qualifying cant about the necessity of “‘ mutual concession,” or 
some other fallacy of the “ moderates.” In this, indeed, he displays 
much less tact than Brougham and the other lawyers of his party, 
who are professionally more dexterous in fig-leafing their political 
nakednesses with bare-faced, trimming sophistry. How, then, has 
such a man as Lord Lansdown obtained such a character? Simply by 
seeking every opportunity of personal praise, and avoiding every occa- 
sion of personal censure; and by acting the patron of every hung 
sycophant of talent that professed himself the admirer of the Whig 
principles broached at Shelbourne or Lansdown House. There is the 
secret of the Noble Marquis’s reputation—a secret, by the way, worth 
wing; and for communicating which, the reader of The Inspector, 
I trust, will feel very grateful tome. And yet, this is the great accession 
to—in fact, the main prop of the newadministration—a man of such con- 
sequence, that Mr. Sturges Bourne must act the part of a warming-pan of 
the seat his Lordship condescends to occupy! But let him pass---he 
will answer the Lords very well. Lord Eldon was, as usual, sturdy, 
energetic, and effective, and I will add, consistent ; for surely it was 
more consistent in him to oppose the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, as 
Well as all other measures which he considers, and therefore resists as 
encroachments upon “‘ our Protestant Constitution,”---than to vote 
it, and yet refuse to repeal the Test and Corporation Acts, as did 
td Lyndhurst, and the rest of the “ moderate Tories.” Now 
really I think the Dissenters have no great reason to complain on the 
‘core of being married by a clergyman who professes different tenets, 
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when they are not called upon to acquiesce with those tenets, nor even 
to repeat those prayers in which they are involved. I certainly would 
let them marry as they pleased---being convinced that all penal 
statutes against religious doctrines are detrimental to the freedom and 
happiness of society---and that civil and religious liberty is, or ought 
to be, the basis of the Constitution. Impressed with these sentiments, 
if---to use the language of the Morning Herald---‘ we were the 
“ House of Lords,” 1 would give the Bill my most cordial support ; 
but at the same time that I think I would be acting most inconsist- 
ently in voting for it---and the next moment against the repeal of the 
Test Act and Catholic Emancipation, like Lord Lyndhurst, and other 
“« Moderates,” who spoke last night. I therefore admire Lord Eldon's 
consistency, and am coinpelled to believe that his political errors are 
not the offspring of political dishonesty---but are the convictions of 
his understanding. What a wonderful man his Lordship is for his 
years! So hale, so energetic, and so vigorous. With his broad 
shoulders and active habits, he will live twenty years without any 
diminution of his intellectual sturdiness. 

29. Cannot make up my mind for the soul of me, as to the 
costume in which my likeness should appear. Sir Thomas recom- 
mends that of a Roman senator—which certainly would be very ad- 
vantageous to the display of my, I flatter myself, classic bust; while 
I think it would be better taste to be represented in my study, with 
my usual morning dress; I believe I shall adopt the latter—Lady 
admires plainness and freedom, from exotic affectation. Why 
Peel bids fair to be the Maceenas of the court of George the Fourth? 
Saw yesterday the Canning which Sir Thomas is painting for him— 
the head and face, if possible, finer than those of the picture last year 
exhibited at Somerset-House. Peel has besides within the last two 
months given thirteen other orders to artists---no bad mode of pur- 
chasing popularity. Peel has certainly all the tastes and habits ofa 
high-born gentleman, though, of course, not our aristocratic features 
and manner. We were at first disposed to keep him at a manufac- 
turing distance, but yielded to his modest bearing and splendid for- 
tune, and now receive him as kindly as if he was descended from the 
Plantagenets. The last time I met him at Sir Thomas Lawrence's, 
we had a oe interesting discussion upon historical paintings: Peel 
contending that the History of England would furnish the best sub- 
jects to an English artist of the present day; Sir Thomas holding 
that the classical stories of Greece and Rome would ever be more 
happy; while I contended that the late Peninsular War furnished the 
choicest and most interesting subjects. 1 quoted many illustrations: 
that which struck Sir Thomas most, was the state of Penafiel when 
the French entered it. It is thus told by Southey. “ When the 
“enemy (the French) entered Penafiel, the scene was such as to 
** make them sensible how deep was the feeling of abhorrence which 
“‘ they had excited and deserved. The whole city was deserted; all 
7 food, and every thing that could have been serviceable to the 
* invaders, had been either carried away or destroyed. Every house 
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« had been left open; the churches alone were closed, that the Por- 
“ tugueze might not seem to have left them open to pollution. The 
« very silence of the streets was awful, broken only when the clock 
“struck; and now and then by the howling of some of those dogs, 
“who though living, as in other Portugueze towns, without an 
« owner, felt a sense of desertion, when they missed the accustomed 
“ nce ofman. The royal arms upon the public buildings had 
_ emcee with black crape, to indicate that in the absence of 
“the Braganza family, Portugal was as a widow. Of the whole po- 
“ pulation, one old man was the only living soul that remained in the 
“town. Being in extreme old age, he was either unable to endure 
“ the fatigue of flight, or desirous of ending his days in a manner 
“which he would have regarded as a religious martyrdom; he 
“ placed himself therefore on a stone seat in the market-place ; there 
“the French found him in the act of prayer, while the unsuppressed 
“expression of his strong features and fiery eye told them in a lan- 
“ guage not to be misunderstood, that part of his prayer was for God’s 
“vengeance upon the invaders of his country.” Sir T. Lawrence 
agreed with me, that this eloquent description was worthy of the 
pencil of a master. 
30. The interminable question of Lord Charles Somerset, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, again lugged in by the shoulders. His 
brother Edward has, I take it, settled the matter, by announcing Lord 
Charles’s resignation, to the no small joy of those who have been, like me, 
bored almost to death by the never-ending “ charges.” I of course pay 
no attention to what Brougham or Wilmot Horton say on that or any 
other case, in which they have a sinister interest; at the same time 
that I must say, that Lord Charles, be his conduct what it may, has 
been treated very ill by the House and the Government. Here charges 
have been for two years hanging over his head, which himself and 
his family expressed over and over their willingness to meet ;---and 
yet the House never interfered, nor instituted enquiry---nor the Go- 
vernment, though the conduct of one of its officers, and the 
interests of a large colony, were at stake. Upon any terms I am re- 
Joiced the question is put to rest; it was beginning to stink in my 
nostrils like one of Fowell Buxton’s or Dr. Lushington’s speeches. 
Brougham was, as usual, palavering and sophistical, lauding the whole 
House of Beaufort to the skies, as the model of every thing patriotic 
and unarbitrary ; and contesting with the logic of a moderate Whig 
lawyer, “ that because one charge against Lord Somerset was not 
“ proved, that therefore all the rest must be groundless.” i 
July 1. How silly it is in Leveson Gower to be holding out 
against common sense, on the weak support of certain fusty MSS.! 
And yet all the Oxonians backed him—that indeed ought not to 
surprise me, for it is rare to meet an Oxford-man with a grain of judg- 
ment. [still contend with Middleton, and Aldus Manutius, that én- 
stientiam, and not scientiam, is the right reading of the celebrated 
passage relating to the academic philosophy in Cicero's Treatise on 
the nature of the Gods. Cicero, in the passage alluded to, is merely 
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repeating what Plato said before, namely, that to wonder at the 
universe, was the first affectation of a philosopher, as ignorance of the 
true nature of things was the parent of philosophy. The academics 
we know were a species of sceptics; and Cicero’s meaning plainly is— 
‘ from the discussions of the learned on a subject of so great impor- 
’ tance—to illustrate a fundamental maxim of the academic philoso- 
phy,—that the natural obscurity of things, and man’s consciousness 
of his ignorance, was the first cause or incitement to philosophy. But 
the reader shall judge for himself. ‘‘ De qua tam variz sunt doctissi- 
‘‘morum hominum, tamque discrepantes sententie, ut magno argu- 
** mento esse debeat causam, id est, principium philosophiz esse, in- 
“ scientiam (scientiam, according to the editions which Leveson Gower 
‘‘ follows); prudenterque Acedemicos a rebus incertis assensionem 
‘“* cohibuisse.” (L. 1. i.) What sense, L ask, could scientiam make of the 
passage? But Oxford-men, as I said before, have neither judgment nor 
discrimination ;— and my obstinate, yet estimable, friend foolishly 
»yersuades himself and others, that, because he translated the Faust, 

he forsooth must be an infallible critic in ancient literature. 

3. We mustered but thinly, yesterday, at the prorogation, as 
his majesty did not come down in person. The whole thing over in 
three minutes, and no fun. Well, | am now come to the conclusion 
of my public labor for the session; and have the satisfaction of re- 
leasing the reader’s attention till next January or February. But 
before I go about my business—by way of epilogue—I beg leave to 
take a general survey of what has been done, and by whom it has 
been done; and thus enable the readers of The Inspector to lecture 
the ‘ yokels” at all the watering places, &c., on parliamentary politics, 
and parliamentary intelligence. What then has been done? Nothing— 
but promise to do wonders next session. The Corn Bills passed the 
Commons—defeated by the Duke of Wellington’s brigade in the Lords. 
Catholic Emancipation defeated in the Commons, by a majority of four, 
under the then Mr. Secretary Peel. A score of Disfranchisement and 
moderate Reform Bills passed the Commons, only to be squabashed by 
Lord Eldon and Co. inthe Lords. A Chancery Court Reform Bill brought 
in, and dropped in the Commons, merely because the prime movers of it 
happened, in the progress of the measure, to get hold of the corrupt 
seats, which they, in despair of ever filling, represented to be fountains 
of abuses: this I take to be the most barefaced of all the base tergive- 
satory acts of the“ moderate” Whigs. At the beginning of the month, 
Brougham declared there was no help for the suitors in Chancery, 
but in a change of the whole system :—at the end of the month---his 
party having come in, and he having himself obtained a patent of 

precedence,—he as unblushingly maintained that the abuses of the 
r Court of Chancery were in the men, and not the system. This is 4 
¢ specimen of “ ae Mer consistency !—of “* moderate” honesty !---of 
| ** moderate” baseness! Exuno-disce omnes. Next came the affair of 
the new administration---the unveiling of “ moderate” patriotism---of 
the ** mutual concession” statesmen. Mr. Canning, ever recollecting 
his school-boy exploits, now, for the first time, introduced the faggtng 
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system into the-cabinet; Mr. Sturges Bourne is appointed “ fag” to 
Lord Lansdown, and, as in duty bound, warms the Home Secretary 
seat for his service ; Lord Dudley performing the same dignified ser- 
vices in the Foreign office, for the Marquis Wellesley. As soon as 
Lord Lansdown’s prudeship is expired, Sturges sneaks off into some 
sinecure; and as soon as that profound statesman, Lord Anglesea, is 
fit to take the Lord Lieutenancy reins of Ireland, my friend Dudley 
will be sent to Spain as ambassador, thereby making room for the 
noble Marquis, whose ‘‘ fag’ he now has the honor of being. But 
wait till next session---only wait till then. There will be the Finance 
Committee---and new Corn Bills, and Catholic Emancipation, and 
the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and a Plan for Bottling 
of the Thames, and for making your moderate Whigs and Tories ho- 
nest politicians! All‘*words,” “words,” et preeterea nihil,---But enough 
for the performances---now for the artists. And first, the ‘‘ order to 
“which I belong,” (as Lord Grey says)---the young Peers---There are 
aboutone hundred and twenty-eightsons of peers in the House of Com- 
mons---of whom seventy-five are titled---of which seventy-five, about 
sixty-two are elder sons---that is---sixty-two will sit in the Lords on the 
demise of their parents. And here I might philosophize on the advantages 
of conventional distinctions or castes in imparting principles of high- 
mindedness where they never else would have existed, and in cherishing 
them when auto genestic---if I may be allowed to coin a phrase. 
The young peers of Great Britain are, I take it, less capable of mean 
ordishonorable acts, than the same number of young men of any other 
class, merely because they feel and are taught that a certain line of con- 
ductis, or should be, the appanage of theirrank. To counterbalance that, 
it is said that their intellects are not so highly cultivated---that from 
the nature of their station, there is less necessity for an active or robust 
exercise of the intellectual and moral faculties than in the classes of 
society next them; particularly that class which furnishes the members 
of the learned professions. Asa general proposition, this is true; but 
there are very many exceptions, as I shall presently show. A spirit 
of honorable emulation has, for some time, been working among the 
young nobility, which has already displayed its beneficial fruits. The 
een generation of peers is better informed, and, therefore, more 
liberal than the past; and, to acertainty, the aed semi now sitting 
inthe Commons, are much more intellectual, and much more en- 
lightened, men than their fathers. Lord Carlisle, the school-fellow 
of Charles James Fox, was a man of inferior acquirements to Lord 
Carlisle, the school-fellow of Lord Holland; and my friend Lord 
Morpeth bids-fair to distance them both in the race of intellect and 
liberal opinions. Compare Lord Normanby with Lord Mulgrave--- 
or Leveson Gower with the Marquis of Stafford---or Lord J. Russell 
with the Duke of Bedford---or Lord Nugent with the late Marquis 
of Buckingham---or Lord Milton with his father---or Althorpe with 
Earl Spencer. In fact, contrast any of the young nobility with his 
father---unless, indeed, Lord Grey’s son---or Lord Holland's; but the 
advantage here is common to all distinguished fathers--not one of whom 
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was ever rivalled, or even approached, by his successors. The 
“ Order” may be divided into three classes. The first consisting of 
those who, without devoting themselves to literature, are well read in 
the constitutional history of the country, and well acquainted with its 
parliamentary proceedings, and generally informed in those questions 
of political economy and policy which are agitated by the legislature. 
Of this class, Lords Althorpe and Milton are the undoubted heads; 
both men of integrity, intellect, information, and influence. The 
second consists of men who are more exclusively literary ; who are 
authors and men of letters, and seek distinction more through the 
press than by their exertion in Parliament. Lords Normanby, J. Russell, 
and, perhaps, Leveson Gower, are the chiefs of this class—which is con- 
nected with the former by Lord Nugent, who has written the cleverest 
pamphlet on the Catholic Question, and who is one of the most indefa- 
tigable, upright, and well-informed of those in the first class who take 
an active part in the general business of the sessions. The third class con- 
sists of the men of retirement—of those who only attend on great ocea- 
siong---feel no interest in the little disputes and cavillings that nightly 
occupy the attention of the Speaker, and spend their lives either in the 
bustle of fashivnable life in town, or in domestic retirement in the 
country. I don't know a better sample of this class than my friend 
the Earl of Bective, whom Queen Charlotte, no bad judge, declared to 
be the “‘ most accomplished young gentleman in the Empire.’ Bective 
is much changed within these few years. When I first knew him, he 
was lively, eloquent, full of spirits and energy; now he is indolent, 
care-worn, thoughtful, but still social and estimable. I have a great 
regard for his amiable qualities. I have already sketched Althorpe and 
Milton. Normanby talks much better in private than he does in the 
House---where he is not likely ever to make a display as a speaker. 
He is a hobby rider, and generally drags in the last subject he has been 
reading---no matter how much out of time and place---with the matter 
under discussion. The other night, for instance, he bored us at the 
Opera with a long dissertation on the Italian language ; which, as I was 
obliged to tell him, I remember to have heard from our Florentine friend, 
Walter Savage Landor ; all this, too, in a small crammed box in the 
month of J uly. What Landor said was very true, and well timed---but 
why lugitinthere? Landor, in support of his proposition of the great 
degeneracy of the modern Italians from the Romans, quoted their 
language as an index of their character. His examples were most 
happy—as, for instance, the Romans termed their being detained, by 
a calm, from war and activity---malacia ; the Italians, whom it keeps 
out of danger, call it Conaccia. Love of their country is so feeble, 
that whatever is excellent they call pelegrino. So corrupt are they, 
that softness must partake of disease and impurity---morbidezza. 
Such is their idea of contemplation, that when a dinner is given to 4 
man of rank, the gazette announces that it was presented alla Con- 
templazione della sua Eccellenza. This beats the Yanky’s “ very droll 
to Frederick de Ross at Niagara. They call a lamb’s fry---cosa stu- 
penda. Strength which frightens, and finery which attracts them, are 
called honesty: hence valentuomo and galantuomo. A well dresse 
man is aman of honor---vomo di garbo. The Italian shop-keepet '5 
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too proud to sell anything---dd is the word, not vende. Crime and 
misfortune are synonymous ; hence a capture is called cattivo. Mes- 
chino, formerly poor, is now bad or mischievous. No misconduct, or 
crime, renders you vilein Italy; but if you have the tooth-ache, you 
are avvilito. And to crown the matter, the term Opera, which the 
Romans used to designate industrious labor, now stands alone to 
represent singing and dancing. Now if Normanby argued the point 
philosophically at a proper time, I would have given him credit for his 
reading ; but for a inan to lug it in before ladies at the Opera, is only 
to be accounted for by the force of hobby-riding and love of display. 
As to Lord John Russell, he has more tact both in private and public; 
and, but for his immeasurable self-conceit and affectation, would bea very 
valuable companion. John Russell not only maintains that no 
ever yet emanated from a Plebeian by birth---but that of all Patrician 
families the Russells are the noblest minded---and of all the Russells, that 
he is himself the most gifted and patriotic. So full is he of this, that 
he cannot talk of the weather, or put on his glove, without looking 
an acting as if the universe were watching and depending upon tis 
motions. Hence his threats of retiring from---what he never was 
fairly in---public life ;---hence his affected indifference as to the imme- 
diate success of any measure he proposes, or of any election he may 
contest; hence his constitutional Essays, in which every thing is to 
be done for, and nothing by, the people ; hence his impotent attack 
upon Hume, Dalrymple, and Barillon, and all those who did not--- 
nor could not---look upon Lord William Russell as the most perfect 
and the most injured of mortals---a man whom he cannot deny to 
have conspired with the French Minister in the first instance, and 
with Monmouth and Shaftesbury in the next---and a man whose 
reputation I take to be one of the most exaggerated in ancient or 
modern history* ; and hence John Russell’s hatred and pretended 
contempt for Burke and Junius, who lashed two of Lord John’s 
progenitors ; and hence, too, his lordship’s feigned stoical contempt for 
the frivolities of fashionable life. He is undoubtedly a well-informed 
man, but without a particle of genius---or even as much talent as 
Normanby ; he is, moreover, a very consistent and patriotic politician, 
and but for his extravagant opinion of himself and family, would be 
a very useful and respectable Member of Parliament. As it is, from 
his connections and information and affected dignity, he is of great 
influence among the Whigs and their adherents. He is an ineffective 
speaker---chiefly from a desire to be very plain and un-oratorical ; 
though listened to with great and respectful attention. I by no means 
in this sketch mean to be invidious: John Russell and I are old 
friends and fellow travellers ; and he knows that though I despise his 

ily vanities, I have a great esteem for his undoubted excellent 
qualities of head and heart. 

(The Diary here breaks off abruptly, with a promise of finishing 
the survey of the Members of St. Stephen's in our next. 


* But for his noble-minded wife---the celebrated daughter of the Earl of South- 
ampton, “ Lady Rachael,”---I take it that Lord Wm. Russell would have been a very 


muK-and- water personage. That glorious woman occasionally inspired him with lofty 
hotions, 
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“ The blest are the dead.” MANPFRED. 













Beautiful being !—brighter far than all 
The shapes that pass in glory through the soul 
Of the young poet, when the earthly thrall 
That bowed his heart is over; and the whole 
Of Fancy’s lightnings through his bosom roll 
Like lava-streams thro’ Aitna---where art thou ? 
Gone in thy summer bloom! and hark! the toll 
Of thy funereal bell assails me now, 
Whilst sorrow sadly sits upon my burning brow. 


























Thou wert too fair, too good to cling to Earth, 
And all unfitted for the bustling crowd,--- 
But those who knew thee, reverenc’d thy worth, 
N _ And I, who loved thee, hymn thy praise aloud. 
I know I had thy love, and might be proud 
That T could win a heart as pure as thine. 
But pride is folly now,---for in thy shroud 
Thou liest before me,---and I must resign 
To the cold, silent grave my once so worshipped shrine. 


Yet, let me view thee, even as thou art,--- 

» Altho’ that cheek is pale, these lips are cold, 

And life and love have left that ardent heart, 
And now thou art but dust and moveless mould--- 
Yes! let me view thee, once again enfold 

The form I ever only wished as mine,--- 
Bat of such idle wish nought may be told,--- 

My love was pure and passionate as thine, 

Yet what is mortal love to thee, who now art all divine! 


And do I look thus calmly apon Death, 
Nor fear the arrow that the many fear? 
Can this be it? where nought is gone, save breath? 
The form is still the form that { held dear, 
A tranquil smile thy features calmly wear, 
And minp yet lingers on that pallid face, 
And Beauty’s tints upon that brow appear-— 
As bright as when thy charms I loved to trace, 
Ere those from us wert summoned to thy heavenly place. 
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Even as thou art, could’st thou remain, it were 
A consolation to my wounded spirit, 
A balm that might give solace to despair, 
That my swoln heart so amply doth inherit. 
What have I done, such misery to merit? 
But I must look my tast, and thus I cull 
One tress of thy dark hair---a relic, for it 
May waken many a soothing thought, when fall 
Of wrongs from things of earth, this heart grows sad and dull. 


But fate has done its worst: for now to me 
What are the charms or woes of earthly things? 
Am I not lone when severed thus from thee? 
And need I care what storm its tempest flings 
Over this bosom’s o’erfraught, breaking strings? 
Would they were broken---then we might appear 
At the high places of the King of Kings, 
With faith to guide us, having nought to fear--- 
Bat this may never be---thou’rt blest, and I am here! 
SHerton MACKENZIE. 
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“ Two violets weep 
Over her grave: with pretty mournful eyes 
Dropping blue erystal tears; yet turn’d to heaven 
As if to say—Blight us too! Near the sod 
Where buried beauty slumbers, grew a lily, 
White as her innagence ; it died when she did.” 
= Tue Love Loan. 


It was on a fine Sunday evening that I entered the village 
of —— in Merionethshire, beautifully situated in one of the loveliest 
of the Welch valleys, through which I had been rambling in the 
summer of the year 1923. e church bell was tolling as I thought 

prayers, I made my way. towards the sound as well as I - 
but should probably have gone a considerable round, if on yom | 
the corner of a green lane which ran straight into the fields, I 
not perceived a funeral procession slowly marching past the other end 
of it. “ Prayers for the dead they must be, then!” said I, quickening 
my pace in order to reach the church-yard along with the crowd ; for, 
strange as it may be, I am one of those who feel almost as deeply 
impressed by the funeral service read unaffectedly, ae a dull sermon 
> tea ever so well, The hearse was supported on four well 
young men’s shoulders, and carried white plumes---a sign that 
i tenant had died unmarried. 
dea” lies in the hearse?” said I, to a little boy whom I first 
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“« Jessy Llewellyn, sir,” replied the child, “‘ a-going to be buried.” 
«She is at pains about it, then !” muttered I at the oddity of the boy’s 
expression, — I protest without any design to offend the gentle 
shade of the girl, which I imagined looked at me from the hearse as 
I uttered the inconsiderate observation. 

‘‘ No wonder if she was, sir,’ added an elderly hard-featured 
woman, who stood with her arms across, looking, or rather louring 
at the procession, and who had overheard the remark—*‘‘ No wonder 
‘if she was; and God isn’t just---God isn't Just,” she repeated, 
shaking her clenched hand, “ if the fellow who caused bloomi 
*€ sixteen to be laid under the sod, doesn’t sup sorrow for it here = 


“* hereafter.” 
“ Was the girl but sixteen?” enquired 1; ‘‘ and for what did 


the villain murder her ?”’ 

** Murder you may indeed call it,” said the woman, with a deep- 
felt ejaculation that somewhat resembled a laugh. ‘‘ Murder it 
‘“‘ was, indeed! and as cruel a murder as ever was done in a glen. 
‘* Why, if you must know,” she roughly continued, “ after a year’s 
courtship he broke his promise to her, and married another; and so 
my poor girl took to her bed, and never left it till she took to her cof- 
fin: Now you've heard all about it.”—The generous tone of indigna- 
tion and sorrow in which my informant delivered herself, excited my 
curiosity, as well as my best feelings of sympathy. I followed the 
crowd into the church-yard, and saw “ blooming sixteen laid under 
“the sod;” and I could not, as I stood viewing the small mound 
of turf which had just been heaped up, help inwardly cursing the 
wretch who had thus opened an early grave, for one who adored him, 
and who would perhaps hear of its being closed over her for ever with a 
yell of laughter at what he may term the folly of her fate. I was 
ever romantic on the score of female constancy, and the depth of 
female affection. Let a woman truly love,—let her once truly, ar- 
dently love, and feeble as she is in will and body, all the storms of 
life cannot bend her a jot from the object of her affections. In this 
passion, her constancy is at the same time meek and desperate. She 
will suffer any thing, and do every thing, for the sake of one, who 
perhaps repays her deeds and her sufferings with indifference and 
unkindness. Not from chivalry, but conviction-—not from theory, 
but experience, do I assert, that love, in its utmost purity and per- 
fection, is exclusively a female passion. No man ever felt it in is 
full might and sincerity. He is capable of friendship, even for the 
day sex. But when his friendship assumes a warmer character, it 
always takes a lower one. And after marriage, or whatsoever the con- 
nexion may be, his love does not so much refine asattenuate. Womans 
affection, on the other hand, generally becomes more and more pure, 
as it becomes more and more ardent, until at length, as a bud is at 
once the latest and most delicate part of the flower, being as it were the 
quintessence of the plant into which all its juices refine, her feelings 
burst forth into love, the last and best result, which unites. all the 
virtues of her composition. A reason for this difference may y 
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be assigned : personal qualities, which are the source of the earthlier 
kind-of love, belong mostly, and in the hignest perfection, to women--- 
a smooth skin, a bright complexion, roundness and elegance of form, 
&c. &c.; mental and moral qualities, which are the source of the more 
gpiritual passions, though pretty equally divided among the sexes, 
are.perhaps more developed in men. When a man loves with 
ardor, you will generally find his mistress a—dbeauty ; when a woman 
loves intensely, you will paren find her beloved---magnanimous, 
Sothat it is not wonderful if from such different springs, such dif- 
ferent kind of attachment should flow. I do not mean to assert, 
however, that there is not always some mixture of the earthly with the 

iritual, even in the purest bosom: it is a condition of humanity, 
and.that which sprung from the ground, must taste of theclay. Were 
itotherwise, some women would, at least in this respect, be indeed 
angels, long before they went to heaven. 

With these feelings, it may be unnecessary to add, that my cu- 
riosity about the victim of love whose burial I witnessed, did not rest 
satisfied with the story I had heard; there was something more than 
commonly interesting here, and I was resolved to fathom it. 

Jessy’s story was, perhaps, after all little more than the annals 
every village afford, except that the catastrophe, I hope, is not very 
usual, She had fallen in love, about a year before his death, with a 
young farmer, who lived some miles off in the country, and who re- 
turned her passion with every mark of sincerity. Being an orphan, 
an old lady in the neighbourhood, who was struck with her beauty 
and propriety of conduct, had taken her as a sort of companion, and 
ven her some slight education. But her lover, in the mean time, 

ad seen another girl, whose wealth, as the only child of a rich 
neighbouring grazier, made her appear to both him. and his father, 
(especially the latter) a better match than simple, portionless Jessy. 
He married his new love, and it broke Jessy’s ont She had been 
always very delicate; a slight blast of misfortune was enough to kill 
so. tender a flower. She fell into a decline, which was the more fatal 
as she studiously concealed the cause of it; and her mistress, now 
finding her useless as a companion, had dismissed her with a few 
guineas and her blessing, to recover or die as she might. Can. there 
be imagined a picture more affecting than this poor girl, with an 
aching heart, a burning brow, and a step faltering with sickness, 
pring the roof which refused to shelter her, and seeking wistfully 
@ quiet spot where she might lay down her head and die? But 
the did find a itying bosom, wherein to pour out her anguish and 
her sorrows; she did find a roof, though an humble one, to shelter 
and conceal her; she died, if not in happiness, at least in peace, with 
the certainty of a tear at her departure, and a flower on her grave. 
Her friend Ellen was alone privy to the grief of which she was dying: 
to her cottage she repaired, where all the little offices of fondness and 
attention, which the most disinterested affection could suggest, were 
fulfilled with a sedulity as unremitting as it was vain. She never 
uttered a complaint; rarely spoke of him who had forsaken her;. and 
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then only in terms of unabated love and sweet forgiveness. She 
acknowledged that she did not deserve him; said that it was no 
wonder he preferred one so handsome and so rich—neither of which, 
she remarked with a sigh and a smile, she could pretend to be: 
she was persuaded that he had mf pres: to the authority of his 
father; and added, that if even he h tten her a little unkindly, 
she forgave him with all her heart: she ght Heaven that he 
might live happily with his beautiful wife, and never feel a pang of 
remorse, on account of his treatment of her, to embitter his life for a 
moment. Thus she gradually declined ; her cheek lost all its delicate 
freshness, her eye assumed the unearthly lustre which often precedes 
dissolution, her strength went, and even her voice sank into a gentle 
whisper that could scarce be heard beyond her pillow. After linger- 
ing a few months in this way, she died on her friend’s bosom, with a 
smile that told how happy she was to leave a world which had used 
her unoffending spirit so hardly. 

Jessy Llewellyn, it es wasa girl of superior mind, and of 
very exquisite feelings. Had she lived in a higher sphere, she would 
have adorned it. Even as it was, her talents had displayed them- 
selves, and had early acquired her the r t, as her sweet and 
unassuming disposition had obtained her the love, of the whole village. 
She had been reared rather too delicately by a fond mother, who had 
also sent her to a school in the neighbourhood for instruction, ex- 
en I know not what from her daughter’s abilities. Her family 

ad been originally a very respectable one; and Jessy, by the native 
grace of her manners, and the unaffected propriety of her conver- 
sation, had given evident marks of hereditary gentility. These had 
gained her the name of the “ lady of the village,” amongst her youthful 
companions; while her love of reading and information made even the 
schoolmistress, who had till then thought herself infallible, begin to 
rub her spectacles, and read “‘ The Whole Duty of Man” (which she 
had not looked into for forty years) over again, that she might still be 
able to compete with her pupi! in all matters of literature and know- 
ledge. Jessy had even but this was a secret to all except her friend, 
my informant, Ellen) written a great deal of poetry» and the village 
was surprised by hearing songs about love, weddings, perjured swains, 
and broken hearts, and other L. E. L. combustibles, which the oldest 
inhabitants could not remember amongst all the traditionary melodies 
of the place. I asked to see some of those compositions, but Ellen 
told me the manuscripts had been all destroyed as soon as the writer 
had learned them pat off, lest she might be discovered by her hand- 
writing; having, it appears, an instinctive aversion to the fame 
reputation of a blue-stocking. One of them only, which she had 
written a short time before her death, and which Ellen begged of her 
as a “ keepsake,” remained in existence. It was carefully locked up 
in a little box, which stood upon a high shelf over the chimney piece, 
and the poor girl, as she took it out to show it me, again burst into® 
flood of tears, kissed it several times, and pressed it to her bo- 
som. fused the ordinary phraseology of consolation with but 
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effect. “I cannot help crying when I think of her,” sobbed the 
affectionate girl. ‘‘So young—so beautiful—and oh! so good—she was 
«the only one I ever loved—or ever shall! And to be taken from me so 
“ goon, and to die so sadly---O, Jessy, Jessy! You would not live for 
“me! I would not have left you sof Why did you not despise 
“him that forsook you, as I would have done? Well! you will have 
“Jovers enough where you are now, and those who will never desert 


“ ”? 


I entreated leave to take a copy of the verses---which was readily 
granted, with an appearance too of satisfaction that I seemed to value 
the treasure so highly. I am about to t the reader with this 
little poem, which was written in a weak and illegible hand, but the 
words almost all spelled accurately, and the grammar by no means 
so defective as one might have expected. Its Dest quality is perhaps 
its extreme artlessness---its simple expression of intense feeling, 
without any ornament whatever to indicate artifice in the writer. She 
had repeated it, Ellen told me, to her and another girl, who, on 
account of their old friendship at school, and her unceasing prayers to 
be admitted to see Jessy, had at length been let into her room and her 
secret. She had repeated it to them voluntarily one morning as they 
stood by her bedside, after she had pointed out a particular shady 
spot in the church-yard where it was her wish to be buried. Indeed, 
it appeared little more than such a conversation as the dying girl 
might have held on such an occasion---but that it was reduced to an 
irregular, and as it were heart-broken kind of verse. If the reader be 
disappointed in them---if he read them without the interest which I 
yan from peculiar circumstances felt---let the tedium he has endured 

laid, I implore, solely to my account; let it not be charged upon 
the gentle memory of unfortunate Jessy, who never intended to mo- 
lest the public with her simple stanzas. To me, its smothered tone 
of anguish and disappointed love, the picture it exhibits of beauty pe- 


rishing in sorrow and in secresy, the delicacy and devotion of the love 


— it pourtrays, gives it an interest which I would fain impart to 
ers, 


Oh, tell ye not my lover, 
Lest he perchance should sorrow at the tale, 
That from the time we parted 
My cheek grew pale ; 
Tell him not, though he left me—for a bride, 
Beauteous, I own, as the bright moon above her, 
Tell him not that I died , 
Love-lorn and broken-hearted. 


Say not how I have perished ; 

Oh! no, no, no—say you not that I pin'd, 
Because I was forsaken, 

Or he unkind : 
Say that for his sweet wife I ever prayed, 

And that his dear, dear name I ever cherished, 
Till I to sleep was laid, 
Where I shall never waken. 
















YOUTH AND AGE, 







Let him not see me carried 


haply sadden 
To hear that knell. 
I would not cost him an u y tear :— 
But should he come and who died unmarried? 
Who lies in the white-plumed bier ? 
Say, ’tis some unknown maiden. 






























Bury me ‘neath the willow 
That mourns in the far corner of the green ; 
Amid its drooping tresses 
Will not be seen 
So small a tomb as mine. Garland it gay 
With flowers, to hide the name above my pillow ; 
Then, if he pass that way, 
He shall not know ’tis Jessy’s. 


But should he learn my story, 
Bid him not weep, nor my sad fate deplore ; 
Say, that I would not have him 
Think of it more : 
Remind him of how pale I used to be, 
And like to die---If he should be too sorry, 
Give him this kiss for me, 
And tell him I forgave him *. 


* The coincidence of the subject of this tale with that of one of Washington Irving’s, 
may give birth in the mind of the reader, whom the coincidence strikes, to suspicions un- 
favorable to the originality of the present writer. The reader is therefore assured, that 
the resemblance of outline is but a coincidence ; for that the present tale was written long 
before the “ Tales of a Traveller" was even projected; and in a more enlarged form, and 
under another title (“ Love’s Devotion”), had already occupied a place in the “ Labors 
“ of idleness,” a work to whose merits we have already borne a willing testimony. 


YOUTH AND AGE, 


’Twas on a June’s inspiring day, 

A maiden rang’d, light hearted, gay, 
Picturing full many a vision of delight ; 

The soft tints of the summer skies, 

Shone in her blue and sparkling eyes, 

And health’s red roses in her cheeks glow’d bright. 









YOUTH AND AGE, 





Light was her step---the breath of praise 
Had serv’d her spirits high to raise, 
Whilst all her wishes had been fondly met ; 
And with her views of life elate, 
She deem’d no clouds of adverse fate 
Would frown severe, and teach her sorrow yet. 


Beneath an oak’s extending shade, 
Musing on prospects prone to fate, 
An aged sage reclin'd---whose silver’d hair, 
Told sun, and storm, had often past 
Across his path,---still more o’ercast 
By disappointed hope, and pain and care. 


When thoughts of joy in life prevail, 
’Tis sweet to tell the sanguine tale, 
Unthinking that the wary ear of age 
Is not beguil’d by sounds so fond,— 
Thus painting pleasures far beyond 
His sober thought,—the maid address'd the sage. 


He heard,—but echo’d not that tone 
Which breath’d of bliss, and bliss alone ; 

He smil’d,---but his were smiles chastis’d with fear ; 
He spoke,--this speech told much of truth, 
Unwelcome to the ear of youth, 

So fain the cyren strains of hope to hear. 


Whilst yet he spoke, her vest was shorn 

Of flowers she next her heart had worn--- 
Of the gay rose remain’d a naked stem, 

The leaves the brightest blown, most fair, 

Were hov’ring in th’ excited air, 

And ever lost to her who cherish’d them. 


Sorry I'd be, replied the sage, 
To cloud with gloom thy smiling age, 
Yet, mark yon blossoms, hurrying from thy view ; 
Since flow’rs thou nurtur’d with such zeal 
Have fled,---let such the tale reveal, 
That hopes as bright, perchance, may vanish too. 











YOUTH AND AGE, 


And yet, tho’ brightest flowers are gone, 
See,—thy blue vest still circles one, 

One half-blown rose, still deigns with thee to stay ; 
Although it’s gaudy kindred fled, 
Unharm’d it doth it’s perfume shed, 

And may console thee for the flowers away. 


Oh! may’st thou from the flow’ret gain 
Experience, with no throe of pain, 
Curb but the fancy’s high-flown dreams of bliss ; 
And be for once by age advis’'d— 
Let hopes which may be realiz’d 
Tell thee of pleasures which thou shalt not miss. 


She heard—and reason for a while 
Approv’d his counsel with a smile, 

And then the ruling feelings of her heart 
Came back again with one wild rush ; 
Gave her eye fire—her cheek a blush, 

And with light foot she hasten’d to depart. 


Time pass’d---but e’er th’ autumnal tint 
Had given of winter the first hint, 
With alter’d step the self-same maiden rov’d ; 
She sought the oak tree’s shade to find 
The sage, who still beneath reclin’d, 
To ask more counsel, where so true ’t was prov'd. 
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Review. 


Vittoria Colonna; 3 vols. 8vo. Blackwood, Edinburgh; Cadell, 
Strand. 


Since the appearance of De Vere, and the last of the Waverley 
novels, we have not been so delighted with any work of the imagination, 
as we have been with Vittoria Colonna. It is a tale of the “ fierce wars 
“and faithful loves” of the commencement of the French Revolution, 
before the enthusiasm of the young combatants for liberty had been 
transmuted into the baser love of military fame ;---and when while terror 
and corruption reigned at home, the republican armies of the French 
still exhibited beautiful and bright specimens of the virtues which were 
supposed to be the cheshctecietltd of the early Romans. Such a cha- 
racter is that of Du Vivier, a commander of high military rank, supposed 
to be attached to that portion of the French army which, in the absence 
of Buonaparte from Europe, occupied Rome and Naples; and after a 
vigorous struggle against overwhelming numbers, were finally rescued 
by the victory of Marengo from almost annihilation. We have had 
many English romances founded on the French Revolution, but the 
writers have invariably looked upon the transactions of that time, and 
upon its heroes, from the monarchical point of view. They have, there- 
fore, invariably painted the Revolutionists as unmitigatable demons,--- 
and the emigrants as the most amiable of sufferers. They have kept 
inthe back ground also the materials for fictitious and animated narrative 
which are to be found in the astonishing successes of the early warfares 
of the French. National jealousy, and the unpopularity of the subject, 
at one time, contributed much to this abandonment of a most extensive 
field offered to the vision of the romance writer or the poet. We first 

me acquainted with its capabilities from ‘“‘ Les Malheurs d’ un 
se amant Malheureux,” in which the French writer, with all the natural 
pride of a lover of his country, had depicted in glowing colors some of 
the scenes of Napoleon's conquest of Italy, and the enthusiasm which 
they produced in the French capital,---making of these striking events a 
brilliant back ground for the figures of a youthful French Officer, and the 
objects of his love. We could almost suspect the author of Vittoria 
Colonna to have taken his hint from this work. But whether he has or 
not, there is considerable resemblance between the style, the object, the 
scene, and the subjects. We think the talents of the two authors about 
equal ; but the former is a mere novel, while the latter is a work which, 
with all the charms of that species of writing, has many qualities of a 
far higher order. There is one point which is a distinguishing character- 

¢ of the English work, and which never fails to strike us whenever 
we compare the fictitious writings of the two countries---the infinitely 
superior moral tone which, without any affectation or cant, prevails in 
every page. Revenons 4 nos moutons. Da Vivier, the hero, is, as we 

ve said, attached to the French army which oceupied Rome in 1798. 
He here becomes acquainted with, and loves and is beloved by Vittoria 
Colonna, the last princess of that noble house,---whose palace he preserves 
*ratime from plunder and devastation. The characters of these prin- 
cipal personages are well contrasted:---the ardent bravery, the fiery 
scorn, of all but military honor---the national indignation at baseness of 
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all kinds, unsupported by any thing more than a vaguc belief in religion 
---the frank naiveté.of the French hero, are well and skilfully drawn ;.-.. 
he is any thing but the hero of those young ladies who admire Thaddeus 
of Warsaw; but he is, we believe, a very true representative of the 
better spirits of the better days of the French revolutionary armies--of a 
class from which sprung Marceau, Hoche, Desaix, and Kleber. Vittoria 
Colonna, on the other hand, is a splendid portrait of the high-born 
Roman beauty, proud of the recollections derived from a long line of 
illustrious ancestors---a distinction on which her republican love sets but 
little value; devoted to the literary glory of her country, and embued 
deeply with a spirit of religion which Du Vivier rather feels from nature, 
than believes from conviction. The political affairs of Rome are inter- 
mingled with and affect their fortunes; and as far as mere story is eon- 
cerned, there is not pomege much greatly to admire---but the scenes are 
all animated and live ; and the current never lessens its vivacity for one 
moment. It is, however, the episodical parts of the work on which we 
set the most value; any person wishing to become acquainted with the 
true state of society in Rome at that time, and to survey the effects upon 
it of the inbreaking of the French revolutionists, with their classical 
republicanism---their contemptuous disregard of high birth---their scorn 
of the impotent thunders of the Church---will find it here spiritedly and 
faithfully described, and much more satisfactorily than any history which 
we have yet read. The transactions at Naples are equally well managed, 
and the various characters ‘‘ touched off” in a style extremely graceful, 
accurate, and lively. Among these are our own Nelson---the King and 
Queen of Naples---Massena---Kellerman---Desaix---Buonaparte----and 
that singular personage, the first Grenadier of France. Alli these, and 
many more illustrious personages, sparkle throughout the pages of the 
novel with most exciting brilliancy ; and aid the progress of a novel 
which we are certain must meet with the admiration of every one whose 
taste is not completely vitiated by the exaggeration of description and 
sentiment, and the want of nature, in so many celebrated modern writers. 
The battles and sieges, we should add, are given with all the spirit and 
fire of the Walter Scott who wrote the Tale of Flodden Field—-a very 
different person from him who has written the Life of Napoleon. The 
latter author's description of the battle of Marengo, is not so good as that 
given in “ Vittoria Colonna,” and is not more faithful. If any one doubts, 
let him compare the works, and see. 


ied 


Absurdities,in Prose and Verse. Hurst and Co.,and Wm. Morgan. 


We are somewhat late in our notice of this work, which our readers 
must have already learned, by innumerable reviews and extracts of its 
choicest passages, is a very peseeble imitation of that most original and 
entertaining of publications---Whims and Oddities. In one passage only, 
however, though he has said many good things, has he come up to bis 
great prototype, and by an inspiration stronger as he more exclusively 
thought of his original ;---he has, in the address to ‘“‘ Thomas Hood,” pro- 
duced one of the most magnificently sublime of poems. It has bees 
tepeatedly quoted, but we cannot avoid giving it--- 


** Wits now may lay aside their pens, 
Their sallies bring no good : 

Till thou art dead—they cannot hope 

To Unn a Livety-Hvop” 
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We inténd, some day, writing an essay on good and bad puns, in 
which we shall be able to take some examples of both from the pages of 
ear author, whose work will, in spite of a predominance of the latter, 
create many a hearty laugh. 

Asa specimen of his prose style we extract ‘‘ The Blue Bottle,” which 
wedo the rather, as we are practically experiencing the truth of his 
description :--- 

“ Talk of musquitoes !—a musquito is a gentleman who honorably runs you through 
with a small sword, and from whom (as from a mad dog) we may easily seek a defence 


in—muslin. 
“ But your rory-tory, hurly-burly Blue-bottle, is no better than a bully. His head 
isa humming-top, and his tight blue little body like a tomahawk, cased in glittering 


steel, which he takes a delight in whirling against your head, 1! really believe, that to 
confine a nervous man in a room with one of these winged termentors, on a July day, 
would inevitably destroy him in less than an hour. ; 

“He rudely and unceremoniously bumps tty ns seber reflection,—(I wonder 
whether the phrenological Spurzheim ever felt the bumps of a Blue-bottle !) then his 
whimsical vagaries effectually defy repose; now settling with his tickling bandy legs 
upon your nose, and industriously insinuating his sharp proboscis, and anon abruptly 

in your ear—no secret—off he shoots again to his own mausic. 

“Now, truly, his hum-drum puts me in mind of the whirring tone of the hurdy- 
gurdy, while his ad libitum bumping against the booming window-panes sounds, to my 
fancy, like the unskilful accompaniment of a double drum, beaten by some unmusical 
urchin. 


“ The house-spider who spreads with so much care his beautiful nets for gnats, and 
moths, and smaller flies, finds alike bis labor and his toils in vain to secure this rampag- 
ing rogue; and, indeed, when the turbulent Blue-bottle chances, in his bouncing random 
fight, to get entangled in the glutinous meshes, he shakes and roars, and blusters so 
loudly, until he breaks away, that the spider affrighted, invariably takes advantage of 
his long legs to scamper off to his sanctum in the cracked wainscoat—like some imbecile 
watchman, who fearing to encounter a tall inebriated bruiser, sneaks away with admirable 
discretion to the security of his snug box, praying the drunkard may speedily reel into 
another beat. 

“ Your noisy people generally grow taciturn in their cups---but Sir Blue-bottie, 
though he drinks deep draughts of your wine, particularly if it abound in ‘sweetness, is 
never changed. He is naturally giddy, and according to Entomologists, always sees 
more than double, while his head was never made to be turned. So may you hope for 
peace---only in his flight or death !”’ 


The engravings are, also, in the style of Hood’s, and inferior. Some 
are laughable, however, particularly “* Take a bumper and try.” 


——— —— + 


Poems. By John Craig. Anderson, Edinburgh; Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 


We have hastily glanced through this volume, avd have been much 
struck with some of the author’s ideas. In a poetical dedication to the 
Countess of Wemyss and March, the bard solemnly assures her that his 
“ tribute” is “ no hum.” He thus addresses Fortune : 

“ Fortune, thou art no friend of mine; 
Wherefore, | cannot tell ; 
For I am no ungrateful dog, 
And love thy favors well.” 
And having proceeded thus far, we felt very much the justice of a remark 
upon himself in another page---“ Craig’s still a fool.” 

In looking out, however, for some more ludicrous expressions, in 
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order to make up a merry article for our readers, we were quite 
disarmed by the modesty and amiableness of feeling displayed by our 
worthy friend,---who is a very kind-hearted man, though not much of a 
poet,--and therefore we content ourselves with giving extracts from the 
more favorable passages. 

The following address is homely ; but we defy any person to read it 
to the end, and not sympathize with the writer’s sincerity. 


“* Dear Richard, when the heart is full, 
The words are few; ‘tis not a time 
To form expression to the rule 
And tinkling phrase of rhyme. 


Therefore, when I attempt to weave 
Thy virtues in a song, 
Imagination takes her leave 
With all her airy throng. 


And well you know, without her aid, 
The poet, like a wingless dove, 
Can only murmur in the shade 
The feelings of his love. 


Yet, though unmusical my lay, 
And worthless of a theme so good, 
’Tis that of feeling, deep and strong--- 
Of heartfelt gratitude. 


I owe thee much; not that we’ve sat 
Together by the purling stream, 
And cheated time with friendly chat, 
Or fancy’s hare-brained dream ; 


But for thy honest, generous heart, 
The kindest, best, I ever knew; 

Thy time-tried unremitting part 
Of friendship---real and true. 


Farewell! May many a happy year 

To thee and thine, dear R., be given ; 
And should you ever shed a tear, 

May it be wiped by heaven !” 


There is something pleasing in the stanzas in page 50. 


“ The evening breeze steals o’er the wave, 
All tinged with heaven’s roseate hue ; 
The lonely shores the waters lave, 
And screams afar the lone curlew. 
The small birds in the woods renew 
To parting day their farewell song; 
Amid these charms, o’er waters blue, 
Our little bark glides swift along. 


In such a music-breathing hour, 
The heart that melts not, cold must be, 

And dead to Beauty’s kindling power, 
And Fancy’s blissful reverie. 

How sweet to glide o’er lake or sea, 
When Hesper lights the western sky, 

And o’er the wave floats melody 

From every brake to charm---and die ! 
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But see, each golden cloud grows dim, 
The waters dark and darker grow ; 
The birds have sung their evening hymn, 
But sweeter strains of music flow ; 
Maria sings a song of woe ; 
The angler lingers on the strand, 
And feels, like me, his bosom glow, 
With thoughts of love and fairy-land !” 


We cannot sympathize with our author, however, in his declaration 
of his tender attachment to a Midge, thus explicitly made in page 118: 


** T love thee, Midge ;” 


and we can figure to ourselves the astonishment of no elegant friend of 
ours were he to read these as the concluding lines of a sonnet : 


“ The sons of Mirth and Folly soon to fall 
In the same gulf that swallows Midges, men and all.” 


The sonnet at the conclusion to “‘ Ida,” would disarm any person of 
severity, although it is highly incorrect in its construction, and the second 
line is a foot too long. We quote it, and heartily hope it will leave our 
readers with a favorable impression of the author’s heart, whatever they 
may think of his head. We are sure they will wish him well. 


“ Ida, alchough my Muse now courts the light, 

It is: not that she plumes herself on high desert, 
Or that she hopes in Literature’s mart, 

And ‘n this age of intellectual might, 

To gain high notice for her quiet flight 
Has ever been afar from man or art, 
Among the gentler stirrings of the heart, 

By the lone streamlet, while the stars of night 

Begin to twinkle on the brow of Even, 
When young Love breathes in Beauty's ear his sighs, 
And winds are whispering kindred sympathies 

To every flower bathed by the dews of heaven, 

Yet well I know she has not sung in vain, 

For thou hast heard, and loved, her simple woodland strain.” 


a et 


The Critics and Scribblers of the Day; a Satire. By a Scribbler. 
Washbourn, 4, Bride Court. 


As critics par metier, we are enemies to the writer before us; but we 
do not feel our asperities at all softened by the skill with which the faults 
of our brother Editors are lashed or exposed in the present author’s 
attempt. He is not informed nor correct enough for a satirist, whose 
department cannot be adequately filled without the possession of a mind 
not only stored with all that literature can teach, but also supplied with 
that knowledge of persons, things, hearts, and minds, which actual obser- 
vation alone can give. é 

A satire is necessarily to be viewed in two distinct lights; first, as a 
poem-—-next, as to the justness of the censures. Every kind of fault can be 
forgiven in such a work, however, provided it possesses claims to notice 
48 a composition, or a work of genius, As such, we shall shortly eonsider 
our author, and give one of the most favorable passages we can find. 
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“ Maugre the critic’s sneer, the world’s neglect, 
And---more---my almost vanished self-respect, 
My heart flings off the stupor, felt so long, 

Hears the old call, and rushes into song! 

“ What wonder ’—E’en in boyhood’s careless time, 
My ear, delighted, drank the flowing rhyme ; 
E’en then I tried,---uncensured, unapproved, --- 
To form an echo of the strain | loved; 

E’en then, like Pore, not yet a fool to fame, 

** I lisped in numbers, and the numbers came.” 
Whence came the impulse ? —-- In maturer days, 
With none to estimate, and none to praise, 

The impulse strong, from whencesoe’er * derived, 
Ruling o’er brain and bosom, still survived ; 
Bade feelings, passions vent themselves in verse ; 
Became, by turns, a solace and a curse, 

As Fame---my spirit’s leading star---withdrew 
In clouds, or burst in beauty on my view! 

Yet no---the world is harsh, and I but wrong 

My heart's experience by a term so strong. 
Amid dejection, and the world’s rude strife, 
Song raised my spirits, and endeared my life. 
No, no; in pleasure as its stern reverse, 

Song was my solace, but was ne’er a curse ! 
Then whence the impulse? Or, if this appear 
A question vain, why lit that impulse here? 
Were there no breasts but mine, its home to be? 
Why pass ten thousand fools to single me? 
Answer me, critic! for the part is thine 

To prose on axioms. ‘Tis at least not mine.” 


These lines are certainly easy, and for the most part elegant, and 
express naturally feelings which are common to many minds ;---but we 
seek in vain in them for the closeness and vigor of thought and expression 
which are necessary to enable us to say they rise above mediocrity, or to 
make a deep impression on the mind, There is in them no new, unex- 
ye or beautiful combination of language, or felicity of expression. 

t is feeble and common-place in its diction, and almost prosaic ; for we 
do not call it poetry to make use of the thousand times repeated compa- 
risons and expressions of a * Heart rushing into song ;” ‘“ Fame---the 
** spirit’s leading star;” ‘‘ World’s rade strife ;” “‘ Ear drinking in rhyme.” 
Remove these flowers of poetry, which have bloomed in rhyme for these 
thousand years, and the rest of the verse is only above the level of prose 
by the arrangement of the lines and the pauses. We certainly cannot 
discover in this passage any indication of a power which should make us 
differ in opinion with those critics who, it appears, have treated some 
former work of our author's with great contumely or neglect. For it 
is to be remembered, that our author has taken the field not only against 
those critics who have abused him, but against those also who have taken 
no notice of his poem. Let us, therefore, try him a little further, and 
see whether or not such neglect was the most amiable proof of a merci 
disposition. We presume the following extract, in which he describes 
what his dreams of youth were, and what his choice of age is, with 
respect to woman, is intended as a graceful mixture of the playful 
with the impassioned---the humorous with the romantic. Let our readers 
judge for themselves. 





es“ er « > 
From whencesoe’er,”’ is intolerably bad, as well as unpoetical. 
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‘| love the sex; and oft, in passionate youth, 
When song was my heart’s breath, I wished, in sooth, 
A lover who to charms of shape and face 

Should add the dearer intellectual grace, 

To feel, with me, the Muse’s sacred fire, 

And wake to tones of love the melting lyre. 

What happiness! remote from haunts of men, 

To roam with such by mountain or by glen, 
Thought echoing thought, and lay to lay replying, 
Love---holy love, and vows, and amorous sighing. 
Then, when blest Hymen——/for sans doute, the god 
Must stand for marriage in my SApPHO's ode —— 
Should tie the noose that breaks not but with life, 
How sweet! to find my poetess and wife 

Laboring at once to form her tuneful line, 

AND TO ASSIST ME IN CONTINUING MINE; 

Lalling our first-born, in her gentlest tone, 

By some sweet song, and that sweet song her own ; 
Or, forced at times to vulgar cares to fly, 

Quitting a poem till she makes a pie. 

But these were youthful dreams; and soberer views, 
Were it my fortune to have still to choose, 

Should guide selection now.---Discreet, though young, 
Love in the heart but seldom on the tongue ; 
Romantic, but not conscious of romance; 

Rating as heaven her mate’s approving glance ; 
Based on esteem, Affection that shall last 

When all the gaud and glare of youth is past ; 

With just enough of taste to know my rhyme 

Worthy of any bard of any time ; 

Such were my wife, if yet my hand were free, 

And what my Emma is, my choice should be!” 


We can excuse in a poet a stupid ode to sun-rise, or an ineffectual 
rant over a flower ;---in spite of Wordsworth, the affection for such 
subject is not indigenous to the breast; and many a clever fellow may 
be deceived into the fancy of feeling, inspired by objects which he really 
has but little taste for. But wherever a versifier touches upon the theme 
of the heart’s young thought of love, he at once discovers whether or not 
there resides with him the vividness of feeling which is essential to the 

t. In the above medley of prosaic bad grammar and nonsense, we 
lave a test of our author’s powers,---and add ourselves at once to the 
list of those who have declared his poetry to be “ nought ;” and advise 
him by all means to rest content with his obscurity. 

It cannot, we think, after these specimens, be of much interest to our 
readers to learn that the author dislikes Mr. Alaric Watts, abuses Mr. 
Jerdan, and tells Mrs. Hemans she is a fine writer. The characters of 
these well-known personages are pretty well ascertained; and our 
author’s remarks have no power of poetry or expression in the making 
use of false charges, which might in some degree atone for the nausea 
created by the perusal of libels, or praise a thousand times published, 
refuted, and confirmed by infinitely abler pens. 
















AN APOLOGY FOR A REVIEW. 


The Inspectors never professed to give any thing like a review of all 
the new works of the month: a short notice of the principal was the utmost 
they hoped to effect. This limitation has, again, this disadvantage, that 
every publication of merit is so extracted, reviewed, and commented upon, 
by the daily as well as the weekly press, that it seems almost like mockery 
of our readers to present them, at the end of the month, with a lagging 
account of publications which are already “ stale” to them. We have 
rather sought, therefore, to find out publications which are not so generally 
well known; but these, again, are generally not worth notice. July has 
been particularly unfortunate to us, since the cessation of parliamentary 
intelligence has compelled the purveyors for public amusement, to have 
recourse to criticisms to supply materials for their columns. We shall 
try, therefore, this month, to satisfy our readers with a glance at the pro- 
ductions of the month, without either preface or extracts. 

A month which has introduced two works of Sir Walter Scott and 
Thomas Moore, will be unquestionably distinguished in literary annals, 
“The Life of Napoleon” by the former, and “ The Epicurian” by the 
latter, are the finest productions of the season; but we should hesitate long 
before we pronounced them to be the finest productions of their authors, 
or altogether worthy of their high reputation. The general opinion is, 
that ‘‘ The Life of Napoleon,” at least, is a failure; and from this we 
cannot conscientiously dissent. 

Sir Walter Scott has collected together all the materials which were in 
existence relative to his hero, and this concentration of the Napoleon Anec- 
dotes, by a writer of his talents, can scarcely fail to make an interesting and 
valuable work. But we think the work might have been condensed into 
a much shorter space, without any detraction from its information, and 
greatly to the advantage of the vivacity of the narrative. The same ideas, 
allusions, and reasonings, are repeated in many places, which are both 
wearisome and vexatious, and, altogether, there is in this volume infinitely 
too much of reflections and attempts at philosophical analysis, neither 
novel nor profound. The style of Tacitus has evidently been the farthest 
from his imitation. His narrative, descriptions, and reasonings, are all 
drawn into a prolixity which gives the whole a most wearisome effect. 
Nor is this general languor removed by the peculiar vividness of isolated 
passages. We looked with intense interest to the battle of Lodi---the Disso- 
lution of the Council of Five Hundred---the Return of Buonaparte from 
Elba---the Vicissitudes of Marengo---hoping to find in the recital of these 
spirit-shining events the traces of that genius which was brought before our 
view with such masterly effect, the slaughter of Flodden Field, and the 
victory of Langsides. The author has never been roused into exertion, even 
by the most striking incidents of his hero's life; or, perhaps, has purposely 
restrained his extraordinary ability for picturesque description, from the 
a of adopting the style more suited to poetry or romance. 

e think that it would be difficult to select a single page which the taste, 
even of the most kindly disposed of critics, would pronounce worthy of 
the first genius of modern times. In few words---the work contains little 
that is new, and there is not one separate series of incident which we have 
not read better narrated in some of the original authors ; and we need say 
no more, to ee our sense of the work, than that we read Sir 
Walter Scott’s History of Napoleon Buonaparte, the legislator and the 
conqueror, with the same apathy which attended our perusal of the 
Memoirs of Lindley Murray, the Grammarian. 
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“The Epicurean” is a relation of the conversion to Christianity of a 
of the Epicurean philosophy during the early history and persecution 
ef our religion. This change is produced in him by an acquaintance, 
which ripens into love, of a beautiful native of Egypt, into which land he 
had wandered to scek an antidote against the weariness of spirit which all 
the seducing tenets of his heathen creed could not preserve him from.. The 
extensive command of language which Mr. Moore has cvinced so often in 
his poetry, is beautifully displayed in his prose, which is almost as har- 
monious in its cadences and construction as the Irish Melodies. What is 
singular enough in a work which is half a poem, and which was, perhaps, 
originally intended to have been written in rhyme, there is infinitely less of 
that gorgeousness and frequency of imagery which fantastically disfigure 
the Life of Sheridan. Weare quite contented with the poetical illustrations, 
however, of the Epicurean, and altogether find it necessary to retract our 
first expressions of disappointment. It is a work of the highest order, and 
will be read with intense pleasure by all who have sense capable of en- 
joying beautiful descriptions—eloquent revealings of the secrets of the 
human heart---generous and tender sentiments---and a powerful analysis 
of the influence of the firmest of religions upon a soul which had bathed 
in every luxury which the earth can give, and felt them insufficient to fill 
it, or procure either happiness or rest. 

General Foy’s History of the Peninsular War, is well worthy of atten- 
tion. The author is a bitter Buonapartist, and belongs to that class of 
military authors, who, like Regnier, the critic of the Egyptian Campaign: 
wants a practical refutation of their notions of English soldiers and officers. 
To the former he allows, indeed, some degree of merit; but the latter are 
unequivocally condemned, and our chief reason for noticing the work is 
to combine with it the expression of a hope that some English officer will 
rescue his countrymen and profession from the scandal of as libellous a 
hater of this country as Buonaparte himself. The book is chiefly calcu- 
lated to soothe the vanity of a nation who have always been soundly 
beaten whenever we have been at war with them; but we trust that its false- 
hoods will be exposed, and that the defects which it imputes to the English 
armies, will, if really existing, be called to the notice of the generals, 
and be removed as quickly as possible. It is a galling publication to 
English readers. 

Tennant’s Papistry Stormed, is written in a language intelligible 
only to the savages of Scotland, and to them we leave it. The author 
has the imagination of a poet, and a powerful vein of humor, but be must 
write English, if he expects to be relished by English readers. For our- 
selves, we own we are thoroughly sick of any thing Scotch, from the 
imitations of the Waverly Novels to the ‘“‘ Noctes Ambrosianz” of Black- 
wood’s Magazine—a work, whose editors we kindly admonish of their 
errors. Another Scotch series of articles would banish it from England--- 
a result which, as the magazine has some clever contributors, we should 

sorry for. 

We believe every single page of “‘ De Roos’s Personal Narrative” 
has been printed in the newspapers. It is a very lively, and entertaining, 
and instructive work; we long to know the impression which the author’s 
“ show up” of the American navy will produce in the United States. It will 
egregiously mortify Jonathan’s vanity. 

“ Tales of all Nations,” is the cheapest and most elegant production 
of the season. We say cheapest---par excellence---for it contains as 
much matter as many a recently 3 volumed novel, and we consider this as 
no small recommendation. The contributors are ten in number, by writers 
already familiar to the public, from being the main supporters of the 
VOL, III. 3G 
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‘* Annuals,” and are much in the same style of merit as the tales which 
adorn those publications. The worst story is the translation from the 
Spanish---which we wonder the taste of the editor could think of admitting: 
itis an account of the tricks of three women upon their busbands, and 
without any very great affectation of superior morality, we think somethi 
of a more decorous nature might have been substituted, considering that 
the publication, from its very nature, is pretty certain of extensive circu- 
lation among the younger branches of society. Its vulgarity, and impro- 
bability, and want of merit of any kind, may prevent it from having an 

werful influence. Still, with this exception, there is no new work which 
is better calculated for a summer present. 

Miss Roberts’ Memoirs of the Houses of York and Lancaster, is 
valuable, but rather dull. It is in the highest degree creditable to the 
authoress. Strange times these, when ladies are writing better histories 
than the writers of the other sex—-yet, such is the case. 

Hebrew Psalms, may hereafter form the groundwork of an 
article on religious poetry. Some of them are beautiful, but they are 
very unequal. 

Slight as our notices have been, and though we have many yet to 
come, our printer warns us to desist. 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES OF THE MONTH, 


Tue Mornina HeRatp As A TrutTH-TeLLer.——The most amusing subject of 
the present month has been the observations of the contortions and ravings of the 
Oppositionists at the quiet progress of the Ministerial arrangements. One of their expe- 
dients is ingenious, if not new. The Morning Herald gravely announced that Mr, 
Sturges Bourne, after his retirement, was to receive a pension of 30001. a-year for his 
two months services as Secretary of State. The statement was of course contradicted; 
and then the Morning Herald as gravely asserts, that it would have taken place, but 
for the interference of “‘ The Morning Herald!!!" This journal never used to be a 
wise or respectable paper, but it used to be impartial ; and nothing can be more disgusting 
than to see the decided line it has now taken, not against “ measures,” but ‘ men.” 
It will not do. 

Tue Morninc UskALD As A Critic.—The learned Editor pronounced an 
opinion unfavorable to Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon on the morning of its publication, 


His opportunities of judging may be learned from the fact, that his review and extracts 
were abridged from “ The Literary Gazette.” This is honesty. 


PANORAMA, OLD Bonpb Stkeet.——In the course of the last month, we were 
very much gratified by an inspection of the Panoramic Views of Messrs. Suhr, No- 16, 
Old Bond Street. They consist of a series of paintings, exhibited upon the principle of 
the Cosmorama in Regent Street; but most of them embrace a greater extent of subject, 
or field of view, than those of the Cosmorama. Some of them are nearly semicircular, 
being viewed through a lens moveable in a lateral direction, and are managed with great 
skill and effect. Moscow in the Winter, is one of the most amusing and effective pictures 
we ever saw. The View of Hamburgh, is also exceedingly good in effect, though not s0 
well painted as the former. Some of the less extensive views are excellent. 
Russian line of battie Ship, is an admirable effort; and the view of a lofty Church Steeple 


at Hambargh, from a low and near point of sight, is a very novel and surprising pet 
spective painting. The whole exhibition is well worth seeing, 
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THE DRAMA. 


The two winter theatres have closed since our last, nothing having occurred at 
either to call for notice, or remedy the tediousness which usually precedes the last 
dramatic struggles of the season. It is expected, however, that the next campaign will 
be very warmly contested by both houses. Covent Garden has learned, it seems, from 
the example of her rival, that the mere production of novelties, even with little or no 
success, provided they be not the expensive novelties of spectacle and show, is sufficiently 
exciting to attract the public and serve the theatre, and that no counter-policy on the 
part of a less enterprising establishment, can compensate for the want of energy in this 
respect. Drury Lane, the instructor of Covent Garden in the truth we have alluded to, 
cannot be ignorant of it herself, so that there is good reason to speculate in favor of an 
active competition, and some ground to hope that the effect of their labors will be to 
leave the drama of the country in a better condition at the close of the next season, 
than it is at present, or has been for many years, - 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—On the closing of the winter houses, the summer theatres 
come into play. The Haymarket opened with Paul Pry, notwithstanding the absence 
of Liston, who has been obliged to suspend his professional labors in consequence of the 
state of his health, and is now travelling in France for its improvement. Though the 
absence of this popular comedian cannot fail to be severely felt, it would appear that it 
bas not left the manager absolutely without an alternative. Aware that the popularity 
of a performer so distinguished must be reflected, in some degree, in the various dramas 
in which he had figured, the manager of the Haymarket looked round him for a substitute, 
in the hope that the fame attached to the characters themselves would operate in favor 
of any tolerable representative by contributing to their own success. 

In conformity with this opinion, Mr. Reeve las been set up in business as suecessor 
to Mr. Liston, and the first commodity with which he opened shop, was the picture of 
Paul Pry, of ludicrous celebrity. Paul Pry was Liston’s own. He had fostered it from the 
beginning, and, if report says true, had contributed, by many suggestions, to fit it to his 
own capabilities. At all events, he had given the public their first and strongest im- 
pression of the tattling, gossiping, officious booby, whose very umbrella used to disturb 
the privacy of domestic life; and every one is aware that the first word is almost as 
important to an actor, as the last is to an orator in debate, or a lady in a fit of passion, 
It was a disadvantage to Reeve, in some respects, to have succeeded so great a favorite as 
Liston. There was the comparison, which few persons would fail to draw, between 
them ; and there was the charge of presumption, which those must always expect to meet 
who undertake bold enterprises in the - presence of detraction. But the former 

consideration almost neutralizes its own evil, for the bare comparison with a 
celebrated name is some advance towards celebrity, if the defeat be not signal 
and hopeless; and as for the latter, though detraction may have injured many, 
and destroyed some, the tribunal of thé public affords the best security that has 
yet been devised for giving merit fair play, in all its degrees, and independently of 
any dominating influence or favoritism. Reeve’s Paul Pry is inferior, far inferior, to 
Liston’s : still, however, it is the performance of an able man. One great charm it pos- 
sesses, is novelty,---he gives us no affectation of Liston’s points, no imitation of his looks, 
or gestures, or tones,---he seems to have fixed his eye firmly on the original, and steered 
his course, without looking to the chart of any adventurer who had navigated the same 
passage before him with success. It is true that we should not give much credit to the 
navigator who had thus rejected experience ; but some distinction must be drawn between 
him who sounds the mind, and him who heaves the lead into the ocean of mere matter ; 
the one can see best through the original fire of genius, the other is, of necessity, an 
juitator, and owes to the exactness of physical science his progress in an element which 
had otherwise been his grave. Beeve’s picture wants the richness of Liston’s manner, it 
wants also the peculiar propriety of his conception; not that it is deficient in either 
Fespect, except as compared with the execution of that experienced comedian. Reeve 
' like Liston, a good-humored actor; they are both of them, though unlike each other, 
the very reverse of Terry, whose style is hard and dry, and who never succeeds so well, 
in provoking the laughter of his audience, as when be appears to be at variance with 
himself and with all mankind. But let not Mr. Reeve suppose that, without study, he 
will ever lay claim to any permanent praise. Much of his time has been passed at Minor 
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Theatres, where humor is too often confounded with burlesque and vulgarity: some 
habits, acquired in that school, he will have to unlearn ; and we would seriously recom- 
mend him to study, that is, to read and think, as well as to get by heart, in order that 
his mind may become enriched with the various modifications of human character and 
passion, as presented to the eye of the satirist: by doing so, he will soon realize the 
expectations of his friends ; while, by a contrary course, he will only dissipate his powers 
in abrupt and unequal sallies, which can have no alliance with real fame, as they have 
no foundation in the fixed principles of taste. As far as the season has yet gone, he has 
accomplished a good deal---for it was a good deal to avoid a failure in the first instance ; 
and it is still more to go on improving in the favor of the audience, who are nightly 
attracted to the scene of his exertion. He has since repeated more of Liston’s characters, 
and it is said that he intends to go through all. We shall not, however, follow him any 
farther on the present occasion. What we saw of the additional efforts, has only con- 
firmed us in the opinions we have already expressed; opinions which we shall hereafter 
change, or modify, or re-affirm, according as the advance or declension of his merits may 


give occasion. 


Enotisn Orera Hovuse.--This Theatre has also commenced its career, and com- 
menced it in a manner which holds forth a promise of some spirit in the arrangements. 
We should hail it as an auspicious circumstance in the history of the proudest Theatre of 
them all, to hear the name of Dryden associated with any of their revivals: for though 
Dryden does not stand so high in the dramatic, as he does in other departments of a 
more purely poetical character, or a more strongly argumentative tone, his genius burns 
too bright to be obscured, even when occupied in a way to which he had often expressed 
himself repugnant, under a conviction that it was not suited to the peculiar construction 
of his mind. His plots, his persons, are almost all improbable, and out of nature ; his 
great object in the construction of both, seems to have been to create astonishment; or, 
as the Duke of Buckingham describes the failing by his ironical pen, “to elevate and 
“ surprise.”” For such purpose, nature was rather to be avoided than sought, rather out- 
raged than consulted or imitated: but as genius, even in its wildest wanderings, can 
never so totally change its original destination, as to persevere in a course of unmitigated 
defect and misconception, the very desperation with which he abandoned himself to the 
most extravagant fancies, in compliance with the taste of an uncultivated age, sometimes 
hurried him into regions of sublime discovery. Hence, though in the main his charae- 
ters are not human, nor his sentiments appropriate to humanity, he sometimes accom- 
plishes a thought, which poetry, and philosophy, and all the great energies of the intellect, 
combine to recognise and applaud. Taste is often offended by his productions —feeling is 
never solicited to their aid; but the long glance, and the lofty flight of intellect and 
imagination, penetrate the soul of the audience, and shed upon his dramas the light of 
alofty inspiration. To restore to the stage any production of such a writer, which was not 
necessarily excluded by its own licentiousness, was an attempt on the part of the manager 
that well deserved encouragement from an enlightened public; and we rejoice to add, 
that the result has done credit to the discrimination of both parties. The Opera of King 
Arthur, under the new title of Arthur and Emmeline, but with little or no change in the 
substance of the Opera itself, was the piece on which this experiment was made. If there 
needed any additional charm to recommend it, that charm was to be found in the music 
of the celebrated Purcell, whose compositions contributed originally, with Dryden’s muse, 
to the success of the entertainment. With respect to the dramatic part of the Opera, our 
readers are aware that it is a wild story of magic, fabricated in defiance of probability, and 
in contempt of human agency, and in disdain of every rule that reason or experience has 
addressed to either, for the regulation of our belief. Instead of representing Arthur as 
surmounting great difficulties, and accomplishing great purposes by the force of genius 
alone, it gives him the assistance of Merlin the magician, by whose art he is enabled 
to cut trees until they drop with blood, to vanquish women, or rather the figures of 
women, until they are changed into devils, and to perform many other exploits wh 

no man, whether prince or peasant, would be justified in undertaking without some 
such coadjutor at his elbow as Merlin to help him over the impossibility. Arthur 
and his heroism, of course, dwindle into a very small size under the predominating 
‘nfluence of the magician; but this sinking of one personage makes room for the more 
prominent display of another, namely, the beauteous Emmeline, who, being born blind, 
's represented under the affecting circumstance of receiving the gift of sight, and 
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with the rapture of a first engagement on the wonders of the outward creation. Miss 
Kelly, to whose inimitable skill this part was committed, produced a very powerful effect 
on the audience. The mixture of surprise and delight with which her faculties seemed 
to open to the reception of a new sense, was one of those master-pieces of acting which 
leave an impression behind them never to be erased. Mr. Pearman was adequate to the 
_ ion of Arthur, for it was Arthur’s business, upon this occasion, to sing himself 

repute, and Mr. Pearman had probably as good a voice, and certainly a better shake 
on it, than the British Worthy could have mustered were it to save his kingdom, Miss 
Goward and Miss Boden also sang very sweetly. We cannot say much for the casting 
of the other characters; but the scenery, and dresses, and decorations, which were all 
of the most splendid kind, demand the fair acknowledgement of our applause. It is 
almost needless to add, that the music of Purcell and the other able composers, from whom 
selections were made, proved an additional source of delight, and that every thing seems 
to bode an auspicious career to the adventures of Arthur and Emmeline. 

Since writing the above, a new piece has been successfully played at the English 
Opera House, founded upon an incident in the “ Nowlans,” one of the “ Tales of the 
O'Hara Family.” Mr. Banim, the author of the Tales, is also, we understand, the adapter 
ofthe drama, merely changing the scene from Ireland to France, and the heroine from a 
spinster, to (the title of the play) a Serjeant’s Bride. The incident upon which this suc- 
cessful drama is founded, is of the most appalling character---one requiring the finest 
coloring of genius to prevent its being actually revolting; and one, which being never- 
theless read, and witnessed with “ horrible pleasure,” calls into play some emotions of the 
human mind, which metaphysicians would find it an easier task to give names to, 
than account for. The heroine in both the novel and the play, is made to witness a 
woman---a fiend in human shape---cutting the throat of a traveller, and holding a 
basin under the murdered man’s neck, to receive his blood; is afterwards exposed 
to the minute feature-watching cross-examination of the murderer, suspicious of her guilt 
being known, and ready to again use the bloody knife to guard against the consequences. 
Nothing could exceed, if equal, the acting of Miss Kelly in this trying scene : the audience 
were actually breathless with sympathy, and gasped between hope and fear, till a simul- 
taneous exclamation of joy testified that the heroine had escaped the fangs of her bloody 
inquisitor. This is the test of genius in acting, as it is the proof of the scene being 
dramatic ; and it illustrates the only plausible theory (Hume’s) of the pleasure of our 
tragic emotions, by showing that associate passions, when subaltern, tend to heighten the 
effect of the chief---no matter how opposite it may be in its nature. 

A Miss Betts, with whose Siddon-like features fame had been for some time busy, 
made a successful debut in the most untiring of all Operas---Love in a Village. Her 
voice is but of moderate compass---but flexible and melodious, atoning for the narrowness 
of its range, by the taste and judgment with which its ordinary revolutions are performed. 
Miss Paton is in most excellent voice and spirits, delighting her admirers in Artazerses 
and the Oracle.---Why is this enchanting vocalist so unmanageable? 


































